English Vernacular Hands 
from the 


Twelfth to the Fifteenth Centuries 
C. E. WRIGHT 


This is the first book on the subject since W. W. Skeat’s Twelve Facsimiles of Old 
English Manuscripts (published in 1892); it is concerned with the period from 
about 1155 to about 1469. The volume consists of twenty-four plates, each 
accompanied by a full transcription of the text and a brief note on the manu- 
script, its date, subject matter, and any special features in the handwriting. The 
introduction discusses the survival of vernacular manuscripts and the palaeo- 
graphical characteristics of the hands. A select bibliography is included. 
(OXFORD PALAEOGRAPHICAL HANDBOOKS) 355. net 


Scriptores Regis 


Facsimiles to Identify and Illustrate the Hands of 
Royal Scribes in Original Charters of 
Henry I, Stephen and Henry II 
T. A. M. BISHOP 


With an Introduction by PROFESSOR V. H. GALBRAITH 


The introduction cites the personal hands of regularly employed scribes as 
evidence in criticizing and dating the charters and in reconstructing the 
establishment, organization, and practices of the royal Chancery. A list of 
extant originals, with an index, records the identifications. The 40 collotype 
facsimiles illustrate the work of each identified scribe, which is discussed in 
the notes. 455. net 
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MEDIEVAL CARTULARIES 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 


G. R. C. Davis 


‘This book has been long awaited and will now be received with gratitude, for it 
supplies students of English medieval cartularies with precisely the guide which they 
have most desired. Mr. Davis has undertaken an enormous task, and the research 
which has gone to its completion is immense. For this is no mere finding-list, but a 
descriptive catalogue which cites about 13,500 MSS. and records some 900 cartularies. 
It indicates not only the location of the MSS. but their character and past history. 
It gives full-citation of printed edition, and includes lists not only of those cartularies 
which are still in private hands but also of those whose earlier existence is known 
but which have since been lost. Some of the massive scholarship which underlies 
this compilation has been distilled into a short introduction but it is the lists them- 
selves which are above all impressive, and these will be rated highest by those who 
are best able to pass judgement upon them.’ THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

30s. 


LOCAL HISTORY IN ENGLAND 
W. G. Hoskins 


This is a book of advice and guidance for local historians, whether they are studying 
a town or a rural parish, a region or a whole country. It is concerned with the 
questions they should ask themselves and the methods they should employ in 
answering those questions. There are chapters on field-work of all kinds, and others 
on Towns, with special reference to physical growth and change. Throughout the 
book close attention is given to the material evidences of the past as distinct from the 
documentary. 


‘In his new book of practical advice Mr. Hoskins remains lucid, sagacious and 
enthusiastic . . . This book should save amateur historians from the too usual waste 
of their labours.’ Raymond Mortimer THE SUNDAY TIMES 


. an encouraging and practical guide-book to those who would wish to know, 
and possibly to write, something about where they live.’ 
John Benjeman THE DAILY TELEGRAPH 


‘There is probably no one else who possesses quite so wide a knowledge, stretching 
over all the centuries, both of the subjects of local history that are worth inquiry 
and of the sources in which knowledge about them be sought, including methods 
of archaeological field-work.’ THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
Illustrated 21s. 
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The Public Records and the Historian’ 


BY R. ALLEN BROWN, M.A., D.PHIL., F.S.A., F-R.HIST.S. 


ANYONE CHOOSING to speak upon so broad a subject as ‘the Public Records and the Historian’, must 
be thought bold at the best or, at the worst, rash. Obviously no comprehensive and exhaustive 
treatment can be attempted within the confines of less than an hour, and the best approach is likely 
to be both personal and selective. This, at least, is the guiding principle I have tried to follow, and in 
particular I have sought to base my remarks upon certain musings on this subject, and certain passion- 
ate beliefs concerning it, which have been inspired in me by the practical experience of some seven 
years’ service in the Public Record Office. So far as the Public Records are concerned, I can thus 
claim to speak, most certainly not ex cathedra, nor even ex officio, but at least as an Insider—though 
even so it does not follow (pace Mr. Wilson) that an Insider is necessarily conformist. Nevertheless, in 
spite of all attempts to make this address personal and selective, practical and simple, I still feel 
rather like J. J. Rousseau, who once exclaimed, in words to stir sympathy in the hearts of all lecturers 
and authors, “‘All my ideas are consistent, but I cannot express them all at once”’. 


Let me begin, then, on a crashingly personal note by confessing that the unhappiest years of my 
life, so far, have been spent in the Round Room of the Public Record Office. The Round Room, as 
presumably everyone here knows, is the principal public search room of the P.R.O., to which there- 
fore scholars, and others, resort in large number, to pursue their historical researches, or their vaguer 
historical enquiries. As such it is, of course, an excellent and an exciting place, where English history 
is brought to you upon request, by uniformed attendants, three pieces at a time. I have no doubt 
that those of you who work there enjoy it very much; and so indeed did I, in days gone by, when I, 
too, was a member of the public. But I wish for a moment to speak of the Round Room from the 
point of view (a vantage point, no less) of one inside; and to give you a glimpse of it through the eyes 
of one of those two officers in charge, each raised at his desk upon its dais, the target for the enquiries 
of all those who wish to make them. The distaste which I personally feel for this elevated position, 
springs chiefly—setting aside sheer fear, which one soon learns to ward off by technique— from an 
element of frustration inherent in it. Even at the best, with a good question from a serious scholar, 
one only brushes the surface of a part of his subject, and there is none of that sustained contact and 
sharing of problems which is the stimulus of teaching. With bad questions from more or less casual 
entrants, the situation is even more frustrating, if for rather different reasons. And some of the 
questions put in the Round Room have to be heard to be believed. Not long ago, there was the searcher 
who wanted to know where he could find out about the bed in which the Old Pretender was born, 
and to whom one was tempted to reply that his best course might be to search the antique shops of 
London to see if he could find the relevant Warming Pan. Then there was the man who, when I had 
finally convinced him that there was nothing to his purpose among the Public Records, asked if I 
thought he would find anything to help him in “the other depository in Chancery Lane”; after a 
moment’s blankness it became clear he meant the silver vaults and safe deposits up towards High 
Holborn. But most dearly and most clearly I remember the good lady who approached my desk one 
day and, having announced with quiet pride that her name was Smith, asked if I would show her all 
the records relating to Smith. 


One of the many frustrations of this kind of situation, however, is the alarming realisation that 
the searcher may be right, though for all the wrong reasons: that there may well be, in the vast 
accumulation of the Public Records, information relating to Smith, or even relating to the bed or 
the warming pan of the Old Pretender, or to the pillow which smothered the Princes in the Tower, 
or the axe which beheaded Charles, King and Martyr, or whatever the object of the hopeful quest 
may be. What matters is to know where to Jook, to balance probabilities, and to ask, just occasionally, 
the vital question, ‘Is it really worth it?’. But if on these occasions you make bold to enumerate the 
hazards strewing the path of the would-be searcher, or point out the vastness of the haystack and the 
minuteness of the needle, you may well find a lack of comprehension, or a certain coolness springing 


1 Read at University College, London, on March 2, 1959, as a public lecture under the auspices of the School of 
Librarianship and Archives. 
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up; or you may even find yourself involved in an ugly scene, with references to official obstruction 
and cries of Crichel Down. 


My service in the Round Room has led me, amongst other things, to two main conclusions. The 
first of these is even more personal than the other, and finds, you may be glad to know, little reflection 
in adopted policy. It may be briefly stated thus, that I do not hold it part of the Taxpayer’s rights, 
even in the Welfare State, to have his work done for him by Assistant Keepers of the Public Records. 
The archivist’s profession, whatever it may be, I believe to be both less, and more, than this. My 
second conclusion, in spite of the apparent number of those who seem to think that their researches 
are best conducted by means of a judicious correspondence with the P.R.O., is perhaps more strictly 
relevant to the subject of the lecture. It is that there exists a surprisingly common failure entirely to 
grasp and understand exactly what the Public Records are. Though there may be few who would 
associate themselves with Mrs. Smith, in an evident belief that the Public Record Office is a kind of 
superior Scotland Yard, where the records on all citizens are kept, something less than a total com- 
prehension of the true nature of the Public Records seems to me to be widespread, at times appearing 
even where least expected; and wherever it occurs, I believe it to be a fatal flaw in the historian’s 
equipment, capable of affecting his whole approach and, in consequence, the quality of his finished 
work. 


If, then, we now seek to describe the nature of the Public Records, we must begin at the beginning 
with the statement that they are government records, and, more precisely still, the records of the 
central government of the realm. Expressed medievally, they are thus royal records, the records of 
the King’s Exchequer, his Chancery and his courts of law; and so, developing and proliferating into 
the multitudinous records of all the manifold departments of the modern state. Upon this central 
fact, before you, I need not dwell, pausing only to illustrate its many implications by two simple 
examples. If—guod deus avertat and heaven forbid—you should decide to trace your ancestors, you 
should first realise that they will figure upon the Public Records only on those occasions when, for 
some reason or another, they make contact with the government of the time, whether as taxpayer 
or tenant, soldier, sailor or official, litigant or criminal. Again, people often seek of the Public Record 
Office the original charter embodying some grant: but an original charter of necessity goes out from 
the king to the recipient, to be thereafter kept by the beneficiary and his heirs as a title deed, and is 
not therefore, in the first instance, to be sought among the Public Records. All that one has any right 
to expect to find there is an official copy, since from an early date copies of royal charters issued by 
the king’s Chancery were enrolled upon the Charter Rolls—which rolls form one of the great series of 
Chancery records, and as such are now among the Public Records in the custody of the Public-Record 
Office. To these remarks about charters, it is true, there are literally thousands of exceptions, and 
original charters abound among the Public Records, most notably in the various classes of Ancient 
Deeds. But, however numerous, these exceptions are of a type to prove the rule. The Charters are 
there because at some later stage they and the lands to which they relate came back again into the 
king’s hand; thus it was, to quote two classic instances, with the very many charters pertaining to 
ecclesiastical lands seized at the Reformation, or with the rich charters of the great Duchy of 
Lancaster which, in 1399, absorbed the Crown itself. 


A second and consequential feature of the Public Records, of equal importance to the first, and 
with even more implications touching their proper use, is that they are an organic growth, a natural 
accumulation. In this the contents of the P.R.O. differ fundamentally from the contents, let us say, 
of the British Museum, and indeed of most other museums, libraries and repositories, which are for 
the most part artificial collections, consciously built up by purchase, gift and loan, or even theft. The 
Public Records, on the other hand, have been most pertinently compared to ‘the secretions of an 
organism’, an earthy but invaluable simile which comes very close to describing what they are—the 
records endlessly churned out through the years by all of the increasing number of the departments 
of state—Chancery, Exchequer, Law Courts, Treasury, Home Office, Foreign Office and the rest— 
in the course of, and as a part of, the normal business of day to day government and administration. 
They have not been bought, collected, or otherwise artificially acquired: like Topsy, they just grew. 


The importance of the natural and organic growth and composition of the Public Records to the 
historian who uses them can scarcely be exaggerated. In the first place, combined with its corollary, 
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the sheer bulk of the Public Records and the astronomical number of them, it conditions the access 
which he has to them, and tl e type of the aids and tools which are provided for him in the Search 
Rooms of the Office. Chiefly because of the utterly impractical vastness of the task, there is not, for 
example, and will presumably never be, any comprehensive index of persons and places mentioned 
in the Public Records. Nor is there any Subject Catalogue. The records are arranged—or perhaps 
one should rather say, have arranged themselves—in natural fonds; or, to speak English, they are 
preserved in the series in which they issued from their parent department of state, to each department 
many series, with sub-divisions and supplementary series. And as the records, so the Lists. Ranged 
on the open shelves are lists of the records of the Exchequer and its sub-departments, of the Law 
Courts, Parliament and Council, Chancery, Palatinates, State Paper Office, Modern Departments, 
and so back to the Exchequer. The glass dome of the Round Room, one may say, lights up (albeit 
dimly) a kind of plan, almost a working model, of English Administrative History. And the Lists, be 
it noted, are Lists, not catalogues in the full-blown academic, bibliographic sense; of necessity, they 
list the records with the minimum of information, because that task alone is big enough. It must also 
be added that, since we inhabit an imperfect world, not everything is quite as I have described, and 
not all records in the Office are in their natural and proper place. We are thus the embarrassed inheri- 
tors of certain artificial and quite bogus classes, bequeathed us by nineteenth-century Methodizers and 
others of our predecessors, forlorn examples of a misguided attempt to arrange things on a subject 
basis; of classes like Ministers’ Accounts, Court Rolls and Ancient Correspondence, formed often by 
depradations upon the ancient and proper Miscellanea of Chancery or Exchequer, and known, as 
well they may be, by the generic title of ‘Special Collections’. There is also, it must be confessed, a 
small class—in number and proportion like a pebble on a beach of shingle—of ‘Gifts and Deposits’ ; 
but this again is an exception, and it has never been the serious policy of the Office to collect such 
things, so great are the accumulations already in its keeping, and so great the accretions which the 
future will all too certainly bring in. 


But the natural and organic composition of the Public Records affects much more than their 
arrangement, and the historian’s access and means of reference to them. It conditions also, or should 
condition, his whole approach and attitude of mind. Nothing occurs by chance in the Public Records. 
There is a place for everything, and everything is (or was, or should be) in its place. In consequence, 
to treat the Public Records like the manuscript collections of any ordinary museum or library, as a 
kind of rag-bag to be exploited by the technique of lucky dip, quite simply will not do. Discoveries 
may no doubt be made that way, in time, if only because the Public Records are so full of facts. 
But, sooner or later, your approach will find you out. It is not merely that the knowledge of where to 
look saves time. To know where to look implies the knowledge of why to look there; and without 
that indispensable knowledge of why and wherefore, the fact itself is all too likely to be misinterpreted 
when found. In short, it is necessary to understand the records in order to understand the information 
they contain. To some extent, of course, this is true of all historical records, but never more so than 
of the Public Records. 


Let us, by way of illustration, take the obvious example of the Pipe Rolls—the Great Rolls of the 
Exchequer, the earliest commencing series of English Public Records, which extend in almost 
unbroken sequence from 1155 to 1832, with yet one other earlier roll, for 31 Henry I, thrown in to 
emphasize their magisterial seniority. It is well known that, though for centuries the Pipe Rolls are 
the main financial records of the medieval state, they contain neither all royal revenue nor all ex- 
penditure. Nevertheless, historians before now have run aground upon that obvious reef. The Pipe 
Rolls do not in fact contain all royal revenue nor all the king’s expenditure, for the good reason 
that they were never meant to do so; which provides us with a Golden Rule—that Public Records 
were made by the various departments of state for their own purposes, and not for the convenience 
of historians, impertinently probing into the secrets of the past. What the Pipe Rolls do comprise, 
are the enrolled accounts of various of the Crown’s financial officers, most notably the sheriffs, shire 
by shire. First and foremost, they set out the revenues for which the sheriffs, bailiffs, and other 
debtors were responsible, the amount paid in, and the balance due. But they also contain invaluable 
evidence for royal expenditure. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries especially, much expenditure 
by the king was made from local revenues, at the source. Let us suppose the king wished to build, as 
for one reason or another medieval kings usually did, and as Henry II rebuilt Dover castle, Financially, 
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at least, the work is likely to be in the hands of the sheriff, who will finance it out of local revenues 
and money, which in any case he is collecting on the king’s behalf. Such disbursement will sub- 
sequently be credited to him, when he comes to make his account at the Exchequer, and will thus 
be entered, in the case of Dover, on the Kent account upon the Pipe Roll. But the historian who 
wants to know the cost of Dover must have his wits about him, and a knowledge of how things work 
at his command. In the first place, the relevant expenditure will not necessarily be conveniently 
entered altogether in one place on the account. Though most expenditure of this kind appears, on 
early Pipe Rolls, in one paragraph early in the account, beneath the sheriff’s farm, it may be also, 
as is the case with Dover, scattered all over the account, in penny packets charged against supple- 
mentary revenues and individuai debts. The historian, therefore, must read right through the whole 
county account, nor has he finished then. Timber, for example, may come from Essex, and its cost 
be charged upon the account of Essex and Hertfordshire, or from Windsor Forest and its cost appear 
on the account of the Constable of Windsor; while transport charges may be entered on the accounts 
of intermediate shires and bailiwicks. Further, a great work like Dover (which cost some £6,600 
between 1180 ard 1191) may be too much for the resources of one shire, and its financing overflow 
on to other, territorially adjacent, shires and their accounts. And even then, when all is safely gathered 
in and added up, the historian will, or should, realize that he still quite probably does not know the 
total cost of Dover (or whatever other project he pursues), for additional expenditure may have 
taken place some other way—from the central treasury, perhaps, or the king’s chamber—which 
leaves, or need leave, no trace upon the accounts at his disposal. One may also add, indeed, that in 
real terms the historian can never know the cost of anything, since in any case he does not know the 
true value of the money of his period, and has no means of converting it to modern sums. 


To revert, however, to the Pipe Rolls, the inconvenience to the historian of finding expenditure 
upon any particular undertaking scattered all over the place, is largely remedied as time goes on by 
the development of the Foreign Accounts. These comprise, roughly speaking, all those accounts 
taken at the Exchequer other than the sheriff’s accounts, and, while present upon the earliest Pipe 
Rolls, increase in number steadily throughout the thirteenth century, the rotulets containing them 
being gathered together to form a distinct section of the roll, called the Rotulus Compotorum, placed 
usually at the end. From 42 Edward III, the Rotulus Compotorum, so to speak, drops off its parent 
Pipe Roll, and is separately rolled up to form a separate roll, the roll of Foreign Accounts or Foreign 
Roll. This final separation of the Foreign Accounts from the Pipe Roll is the somewhat delayed result 
of an Exchequer ordinance of some fifty years before, in 16 Edward II. It is a minor administrative 
reform, but one vividly commemorated in the Public Records, and physically embodied in a whole 
new class of rolls. It is also a good example of administrative reform occasioned by administrative 
convenience—administrative convenience in this case being, in negative terms, the sheer inconvenience 
of handling the monstrous objects which fourteenth-century Pipe Rolls had become. The ordinance 
of 16 Edward II succinctly states the facts, which anyone who has used the Pipe Rolls will confirm :— 
“it has been found by evidence in the present day that the Great Rolls are larger for one year of the 
time of the king that now is than they used to be for three years or four of the time of his ancestors’’. 
It is also worth noticing—more especially since it appears to have gone generally unnoticed hitherto— 
that long before the permanent separation of the Foreign Accounts from the Pipe Roll, and years 
before the ordinance ordering it to be done, the separation had been made in practice, on two 
occasions, in 35 Edward I and 3 Edward II, when the contents of the Pipe Rolls were exceptionally 
voluminous, and their bulk would otherwise have been even more unmanageable than usual. In 
short, in this matter of the Rotulus Compotorum and the Rolls of Foreign Accounts, we have also an 
example of an administrative edict giving official sanction to something which in practice has been 
happening before. Anyone interested further in the origin of Foreign Rolls might also care to speculate, 
and investigate, why there is no series of duplicates to them. The Ordinance of 16 Edward II orders 
counter-rolls to be made, and previously, of course, so long as the Foreign Accounts were on the 
Pipe Roll, there were copies of them on the Chancellor’s Roll, which is the duplicate or counter-roll 
of the Pipe. 


However this may be, the Foreign Accounts, whether on the Pipe Roll or not, include amongst 
them, in increasing number, a new type of account, whose origin can first be seen in the closing years 
of the twelfth century. These accounts we may, for the convenience of the moment only, call subject 
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or project accounts. They are spending accounts, presented by the clerk responsible, and setting 
down all his receipts for, and expenditure upon, one particular thing or project—works, for example, 
or wars, or the custody of the king’s horses, or whatever it may be—as opposed to the older (though 
continuing) type of account whereby a sheriff or other bailiff answers for the revenues due from some 
territorial accounting unit, out of which revenues all kinds of miscellaneous expenditure may or may 
not have been made. The historian interested in administration may see in this development a central- 
isation of finance, whereby expenditure is increasingly made from the centre, instead of locally, at 
the source. Or he may see in it a further illustration of the declining powers of the sheriff. But for the 
researcher, for the historian, let us say, of the king’s works, this, on a strictly practical level, is a highly 
convenient development. Here to his hand, for example, is the enrolled account of the Clerk of the 
Works at Windsor, setting out in one place all, or nearly all, expenditure upon building at the castle 
within a specified period. Yet there are still snags, and still the need for further knowledge. There 
may still be other relevent expenditure elsewhere, as of old, and the historian may well also find he 
does not have the detail he would like. If he wants more detail, he must turn to the great mass of 
Exchequer, Accounts Various, to those rolls of ‘particulars of account’ which lie behind the enrolled 
accounts, Presented at the Exchequer, usually in duplicate, by the accountant and his comptroller, 
to show the details of expenditure in every particular, they are the source from which the enrolled 
account itself was compiled, as a kind of formal summary or précis. And even then, our historian may 
not be entirely satisfied, for the Golden Rule, that records were not made for our pleasure, applies 
here as elsewhere. The accounts of clerks of the works do not, unfortunately, answer for money in 
terms of work done, but set it out—doubtless as they do today—in terms of wages, materials, transport 
and the like. The strictly architectural information they provide is incidental, its amount depending 
often on little more than the whims of clerks. 


The mention of the class of Accounts Various, lying behind the enrolled accounts of Pipe Rolls 
and Foreign Rolls, brings us to another characteristic of the Public Records, which follows from 
their essential nature as an organic growth. They are inter-related, interwoven, intertwined. Pic- 
torially, they might be conceived as an elaborate family-tree; each branch, or Class, springing 
ultimately from Tout’s Old Adam, the Curia Regis, and each branch or Class directly or indirectly 
related each to each. So many illustrative examples of this might be quoted that it is difficult to 
know where to begin. Perhaps one example only may suffice, taken again from the field of royal 
building; for building is probably throughout the Middle Ages the greatest sustained enterprise of 
the Crown, and the largest item of regular royal expenditure, thus leading us through every branch 
of the administrative process. A work may well begin with a writ or mandate to the relevant official, 
which in John’s reign would be enrolled upon the undifferentiated Close Roll, and in the thirteenth 
century upon the Liberate Roll. Both these are Chancery enrolments. If the writ is on the Liberate 
Roll it will be annotated contrabreve, which means that a duplicate or counter-writ was sent over to 
the Exchequer, who would require cognisance of it against the time when the account was taken. 
The result of the original mandate will in due course appear in Exchequer records in the form of an 
enrolled account to which there may be also more detailed rolls of ‘particulars of account’. Amongst 
the ‘particulars’ we may also find the original writ or mandate—submitted by the accountant to the 
Exchequer as his authority, and there checked against the counter-writ—and with it all manner of 
other, subsequent writs, warrants and receipts, relating to the works. Some of these writs may also 
be enrolled upon the Exchequer Memoranda Rolls, which may also contain memoranda relating to 
the account itself; while a record of issues made from the treasury towards the works will be kept at 
the Lower Exchequer—such issues figuring as receipts upon the account. In short, the Public Records, 
like a madrigal or roundely, repeat themselves. And this characteristic also is of some importance to 
the historian. He may take advantage of it to save his eyes the labour of deciphering a damaged 
document, by sending for a sound alternate text; or, remembering always that each department and 
each series of record may present the same fact from its own different point of view, and so perhaps 
give different information, he may also save himself much further labour by the thought, that the 
blind pursuance of one subject through class after class of record may result in nothing more exciting 
than the continuous rediscovery of the self-same fact. 


The endemic repetition of the Public Records tempts me to make another point, cynical perhaps, 
yet worth a moment’s thought. Historians are accustomed to praise the wonderful abundance of 
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English medieval records, and indeed we may count ourselves lucky on this score. Yet the pre-eminence 
of the English state in the production of records in the Middle Ages means also that it led the world 
of Western Christendom in the development of bureaucracy, which, to modern ears at least, may 
sound a less praiseworthy achievement. In illustration of this point, I know of no better example than 
the Lower Exchequer, the Exchequer of Receipt, at the turn of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
Setting aside the Receipt Roll—that King Charles’ head among historians—the principal record of 
the Exchequer of Receipt was the Issue Roll. The main series of Issue Rolls themselves are clearly 
divided at this time into two distinct types of roll, though the distinction is scarcely made in the official 
List of them, nor has it been much noticed anywhere else. The two sorts of roll are the Issue Rolls 
proper, themselves headed or docketed Rotuli Exituum, and rolls which are headed or docketed as 
Pelles Memorandorum. It is the latter which are the most important, though paradoxically they have 
received the least attention. This neglect, I suspect, finds no better cause than their extremely 
unattractive appearance. They are made up in two columns, and many of the issues upon them are 
grouped into rough paragraphs for each recipient, the individual payments being added one to 
another chronologically and very untidily. Many of these paragraphs and many of the entries are 
subsequently crossed out and cancelled. What happened, it seems, was this. Many of the writs of 
liberate authorising issues were for very large sums of money—in terms of thousands of marks or 
pounds to the Wardrobe, for example. Such writs could not be, or were not, honoured in one full 
payment, but were paid off in instalments. It is these instalments, called ‘parcels’ or ‘particulars’, 
which are separately and currently entered on the Pells of Memoranda, forming, in the case of 
larger writs, large paragraphs as described. (They were also entered for good measure on the dorse 
of the writ itself.) Only when the instalments of any writ were complete, was the whole total issue, 
i.e. for the sum named in the writ, entered on the Issue Roll proper, in one, much less interesting, 
entry which is in form a short précis of the substance of the writ itself. As for the cancellations upon 
the Pells of Memoranda, they were made, either when the writ was paid up or more probably (and 
in many cases certainly) when the recipient, or payee, of such payments, or prestita, was brought to 
account—at which time an estreat of all the individual payments to him on the Pells of Memoranda 
was sent over to the Exchequer of Account. Here surely we must note in passing a rather startling 
archival lesson for the historian, that, on the Pelles Memorandorum at least, a cancelled entry does not 
mean a cancelled or retracted fact. For the purposes of our theme, however, we must no less surely 
note that both the Rotuli Exituum and the Pelles Memorandorum were produced in triplicate for each 
of the two terms of the Exchequer year—six rolls per term and twelve per year, all containing much 
the same information. Nor is this by any means all. At this time the Exchequer of Receipt also kept 
Jornalia Rolls, closely related to the Pells of Memoranda and containing, in addition to receipts, the 
same payments and instalments, similarly cancelled, but arranged chronologically, day by day. 
Finally the same department also kept the so-called ‘Liberate Rolls’, headed and endorsed as Brevia 
persoluta, closely related to the Rotuli Exituum, and containing the same information in a slightly 
different form; for here the writ of liberate, when honoured and paid up, was entered in more or less full 
transcript. These ‘Liberate Rolls’ were kept in triplicate, and the Jornalia Rolls at least in duplicate, 
each term. 


In the 1320’s the Exchequer of Receipt (visited perhaps by some medieval equivalent of the 
modern ‘O. and M.”’) put its affairs in order by a process of rational simplification, and made do 
with one series of Issue Rolls, made up, of course, in triplicate, combining many of the features of 
the four separate series produced in circa 1300. But before that happens, it does not seem too cynical 
or exaggerated to see in that department signs of bureaucracy run rampant, and it is interesting that 
this corresponds in time with a period of inefficiency in the Upper Exchequer of Account, there 
signalized in part by the reverse process of failure to enrol. To emphasize these things can do no harm 
at the present time, when research in original official records is held in such reverence as almost to 
propagate a Record Myth, of a sacred text from which there is no appeal. In fact, of course, those 
miles of parchment were turned out by fallible human beings, and minor civil servants at that, 
performing a task useful but very dull. The inevitable shortcomings of a Civil Service, which nowadays 
are the subject of healthy popular jokes, are not peculiar to modern times, and the historian, like 
other men, should keep his sense of humour. Professor Parkinson could easily obtain material for his 
laws from amongst the Public Records, and a certain feeling of honest doubt about the sanctity of 
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records is not the least valuable result of a prolonged acquaintance with them. The Public Record 
Office certainly provides startling and depressing visual evidence of the inborn tendency of almost 
all records to get bigger and bigger as they develop; and yet this is combined with a law of diminishing 
returns, whereby an increased bulk is by no means correlated with an increase of information. One 
might almost have made of this lecture a thesis attempting to prove that as the Middle Ages, at any 
rate, proceed, there is an alarming tendency for us to learn more and more about less and less. 


If there has so far been a unifying theme to this lecture, it has been the importance of understand- 
ing the records, which means a knowledge of administrative history, not only in order to use them 
aright, but also in order to interpret the evidence and the facts which they contain. If a motto were 
required to paint beneath the Round Room dome, it might well be that otherwise awful couplet of 
Wordsworth: 

‘And now I see, with eye serene, 
The very pulse of the machine”’. 

But having thus stressed the importance of administrative history as a means to an end, I am not 
sure myself how much more there is to be said for it, at least in its more esoteric forms. Doubtless it 
was both necessary and desirable for Tout to write his great Chapters in Mediaeval Administrative 
History—though one may question both the necessity and desirability of six whole volumes of it. 
But the modern fashion, largely set by Tout, of inflating the importance of administrative history, 
making it, at best, one more unfortunate and specialised compartment of history, and pushing it, at 
worst, right into the centre of the stage, seems to me both negatively undesirable and positively 
dangerous. It can lead us to get our history out of focus, just as surely as nineteenth-century concen- 
tration on constitutional liberties enshrined in the history of parliament. Tout, in the first chapter of 
his first volume, appealed for the study of administrative history, to redress the balance after undue 
concentration on the history of parliament; he was wise in his generation, but one result of his labours 
has been to tip the boat the other way. To write a history of English administration may be a reasonable 
task; but to write a history of England from the standpoint of administration, as in his later volumes 
Tout tended to do, is rather like trying to command a warship from the stoke-hole, or to captain a 
rugger team from the middle of the scrum. And Tout himself was not entirely immune from the 
tendency of all men, not excluding historians, at least unconsciously to inflate the importance of their 
own subject, so that he sometimes saw political significance in developments of administrative necessity. 
For my part, to put it crudely, I do not believe that one baron meeting another baron in the reign of 
Edward II, is likely before all else to have exclaimed, “By my scutcheon, have you heard, the king is 
using the privy seal again!”’ It is salutary to read the chronicle—ecce signum—which Tout himself held 
amongst the most valuable for the troubled reign of Edward of Carnarvon, the anonymous (or nearly 
anonymous) Vita Edwardi Secundi. In its whole length there is no mention of privy seal or wardrobe, 
signet or chamber; what matters is what the king does, and the earls. It is a tragic paradox of medieval 
history, that in a period where biography could not be more important as a key to its understanding, 
so little biographical material is extant. But a shortage of material for one part of history, and a 
superabundance for another, ought not to make us lose a just sense of proportion. Historians owe 
a very great debt to Tout, because in his work on administrative history he furnished them with new 
and henceforward indispensable tools for their trade, new technical equipment to be used on new 
materials, whose importance he first pointed out, towards the making of a better, fuller and more 
balanced history, by the proper interpretation of all the facts at our disposal. The importance of the 
Wardrobe as a centre of administration, and thus the source of much historical information; the vital 
importance, to the working historian, of the privy seal, and other lesser seals, in knocking, so to 
speak, the stuffing out of the Chancery enrolments (even though we still continue to print them) ; 
concepts such as these are the ultimate value of administrative history. But the gifts Tout bequeathed 
us in this respect are largely technical; his Chapters in Mediaeval Administrative History is essentially an 
historian’s book, and therein lies the danger of it as a precedent to his successors. For the final charge 
against administrative historians is this: that unless they are very careful, which they very seldom 
are, they make medieval history dull—and that, surely, is a sin against the light. 


I have ventured thus to touch upon administrative history because it is so closely related to the 
Public Records, springing indeed from them, and, in a sense, the most obvious and least imaginative 
sort of history to come out of them. The study of the one has gone hand in hand with the study of 
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the other, and of necessity, since they are indispensable each to each. But the importance of both I 
believe to be nowadays exaggerated and seen out of focus. History is a humane study, for which the 
de-humanized official records are not always and invariably the best source. The Public Records 
have their disadvantages, high among which looms their daunting, numbing bulk. Indeed one is 
almost tempted to say that at the present time the dead hand of the Public Record Office lies heavy 
upon historians and history. For Public Records tend to make dull history; or, to express the same 
thought in more favourable terms, no other source demands so constant and prolonged an exercise 
of historical imagination, as they do, to breath some sort of life into the dry, detached, impersonal 
facts which they provide. Professor Galbraith, who knows, once wrote of seven years spent in the 
Public Record Office: ““The consequence may even be to have forfeited the title of historian, so thick 
was the wood and so many were the trees”’.? I earnestly hope and believe that thought too pessimistic, 
for the forfeit would be grievous, in no way to be compensated by the acquisition of the dubious title 
of archivist. I believe, in fact, that in the end the Public Records can provide the antidote to their own 
disease: out of this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, safety—safety in the acquisition of an enforced 
sense of proportion. Faced by such a mountainous accumulation of records filled with facts, one is 
forced to acquire, and desperately to retain, a sense of proportion, in order to survive. If all historical 
facts are equal, then at least, for sanity’s sake, some are more equal than others. Browning’s Gram- 
marian, who wanted to know all, had clearly never been an Assistant Keeper at the Public Record 
Office. Since I have already quoted one Regius Professor, I may perhaps be permitted to quote 
another. ““We may know, or be able to know”, wrote and spoke Professor Trevor-Roper, “what 
every unimportant minor official in a government office did every hour of his day, what every peasant 
paid for his plot in a long extinct village, how every back-bencher voted on a private bill in an 
eighteenth-century parliament. Our libraries may groan beneath volumes on medieval chamber 
administration and bed-chamber administration. But to what end?’ To what end indeed! And if 
the ultimate value of history is its value to the layman, then, in this age of ever-increasing specializ- 
ation and professionalism, a sense of due proportion, however paradoxically found there, is not the 
least important discovery for the historian to make in the Round Room of the Public Record Office. 


2 Studies in the Public Records, p. 5. 
® History Professional and Lay, An Inaugural Lecture delivered before the University of Oxford (Clarendon Press, 1957), pp. 15-16. 


The Record Commissions, 1800 - 1837 


BY PETER WALNE, M.A., F.R.HIST.S. 


TO BOTH historian and archivist, the work of the six Record Commissions between 1800 and 1837 is 
of interest.1 The historian’s interest springs from the fact that the results of the Comissions’ work 
bore fruit in the opening up of the public archives to his predecessors and so made available the vast 
mass of documents, accumulated naturally over the centuries by the central organs of justice, finance 
and administration. The archivist’s interest lies in the picture presented to him of the incredible 
chaos existing in the complex of repositories of public archives scattered up and down the country, 
with a heavy preponderance of them within the cities of London and Westminster, and in the light 
thrown on archival theories and practices of the day. For both, the ultimate outcome of the Com- 
missions, the establishment of the Public Record Office in 1838, represents an event of unequalled 
importance in the practice and growth of the two professions. 


No Royal Commission issues without preliminary agitation or motivation, and the first of the 
Record Commissions, dated 19 July, 1800, was no exception. On 9 October, 1799, Charles Abbott, 
M.P. for Helston, gave notice of his intention to move the setting up of a select Committee of the 
Commons to inquire into the state of the Public Records. All who have an interest, either professionally 


1 This is a slightly amended text of a public lecture delivered at University College, London, on g March 1959, under 
the auspices of the School of Librarianship and Archives. Being a general survey of the work of the Commissions, it has 
not been provided with an apparatus of footnotes, for which the writer apologises. This article is a reproduction of the text 
of the lecture with minor amendments only, to have provided footnotes would have meant a major task of rewriting. 
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or as users, in the national archives of the United Kingdom and of the now Republic of Eire, must 
always regard Abbott with some large measure of gratitude, for it was his initiative which set in train 
the sequence of events, which ultimately led to the Public Records Act of 1838 and all that has since 
flowed from that. On 18 February, 1800, seconded by the then Master of Rolls, Abbot’s motion was 
agreed to by the Commons and a Committee of 15 members, of which Abbott was Chairman, was 
appointed “‘to inquire into the State of the Public Records of this kingdom, and of such other Public 
Instruments, Rolls, Books and Papers as they shall think proper; and to report to the House the 
Nature and Condition thereof; together with what they shall judge fit to be done for the better 
Arrangement, Preservation and more convenient Use of the same”. Barely four and a half months 
later, on 4 July, Abbott’s Committee presented its report, which was ordered to be printed and this 
folio volume contains within its covers the results of the first large scale investigation into the public 
records, properly so called, and into many other groups of archives and manuscripts not so strictly, 
if ad all, public records, using the two words as the conventional English synonym for the national 
archives. 


Although the 1800 Committee and the subsequent Commissions concerned themselves with 
Scottish records, this phase of their activities is one which could more aptly and profitably be told 
by someone with a more detailed knowledge of Scottish law and administration than the present 
writer would pretend to. For similar reasons, the work of the Irish Record Commission after its 
establishment in 1810, which has added value as a result of the disastrous losses in Dublin during 
“the Troubles”, awaits treatment by others more skilled and knowledgeable. 


Both for its own sake and for a proper understanding of what followed, the Report of the Select 
Committee of 1800 is deserving of more than cursory attention. Whereas previous investigations into 
the public records had been chiefly ad hoc inquiries relating to particular offices or collections of 
documents, as for example, the inquiry into the disastrous Cottonian fire or the Exchequer records, 
or at the most a limited inquiry into a relatively small number of London repositories, as was the 
case with the Lords Committees of the 1720’s, the inquiry of 1800, carried out chiefly by questionnaire, 
probed into some three to four hundred repositories of records from the greater warehouses of the 
Tower and the Chapter House at Westminster, to the Offices of Clerks of the Peace of Counties, 
from the British Museum to the Inns of Court, from the chapter of cathedrals to, by passing reference, 
the parish chests of rural England. From the returns to the questionnaire and with the aid of personal 
visits to repositories in London, the Committee compiled a report, remarkably searching and far- 
seeing in its recommendations, considering the drawbacks of its method of working and the limited 
time spent on its investigations. The principal restrictions which it placed on its inquiries were the 
refusal to deal with documents relating to revenue or war—hardly to be wondered at in view of the 
struggle with Napoleon—and their “forbearing to enquire into the Existence of any Public Docu- 
ments contained in private collections, the local situation of which must always be uncertain, and 
the Possession transitory”. The work of a later Royal Commission, that on Historical Manuscripts, 
still happily energetically fulfilling its terms of reference, shows in one sense how wise Abbott was in 
his forbearance, but how mistaken as to the uncertainty of location and transitoriness of possession 
his Committee has proved to be. 


The Committee’s Report deals first with the actual buildings in which the records were housed 
and a bewildering variety of repositories came to light. The Clerk of Assizes, Home Circuit, kept his 
records in his chambers in the Temple although, until he received the questionnaire from the Com- 
mittee, all records earlier than 1780 had been kept in the Haberdashers’ Hall, his father having been 
Clerk to the Company as well as Clerk of Assize. Chancery records were scattered through numerous 
offices and repositories, likewise Exchequer records; in both cases, in buildings of uneven quality. 
Chests, presses, cupboards, linen bags, bundles, chaotic piles of paper and parchment were all 
scattered throughout these buildings, in which damp, fires, candles and even gunpowder were 
positive sources of destruction. The Committee, finding that many of these courtesy “repositories” 
were private buildings, recommended that these should, if convenient, be purchased or else the 
contents moved to public buildings. Some repositories required extensive repair, even rebuilding; 
the Exchequer of Receipt adjoining Westminster Hall should be rebuilt and secured from “the 
Hazards of Fire’’, the State Paper Office in Scotland Yard, and the Heralds’ Office likewise should be 
rebuilt. 
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In an attempt to prescribe certain standards for archival preservation, the Committee obtained 
special reports from Thomas Astle, Keeper of Records at the Tower, John Topham, a Commissioner 
at the State Paper Office, Joseph Planta, Principal Librarian at the British Museum, and John 
Caley, Keeper of Records at the Augmentation Office. All show differences of opinion on the best 
ways of storing records—in chests, presses or bags on open shelves, on the need for air circulation and 
on the materials and format for archival documents and writing materials. Astle’s views, sounder 
perhaps than the others, may serve to show one professional’s opinion. Whilst favouring parchment 
he saw no objection to paper volumes, provided they were kept free of damp and dust. Both books 
and rolls were “proper for records”. He disapproved of bags or chests as storage receptacles, pre- 
ferring presses, set 3” from the wall, with air holes front and back. Racks admitted air too much, in 
his view. The Royal Society should be asked to draw up a specification for a permanent archiva: ink. 


For the better arrangement and use of the public records, the Committee recommended that the 
very considerable number of calendars and indexes of record classes, which were the private property 
of individual keepers of records, should be purchased for public use. In those many offices with in- 
complete or defective means of reference, work should immediately be begun to remedy the defects 
and bring the finding aids to a state of completeness. This was to be done either by the present staff 
or by way of separate commissions for individual offices after the model of the existing State Paper 
Commission. Particularly in need of attention were the records of Clerks of the Peace, especially 
documents relating to inclosure, highways, gaols. A completely revised catalogue to the Harleian 
MSS. in the British Museum was needed. Generally, however, the Committee, on the information 
before it, felt that means of reference to the records were adequate, a view which is a little hard to 
reconcile with the statement elsewhere in the report that, from personal observation, they found 
much confusion in and lack of knowledge of the contents of repositories. 


The Committee did not favour proposals to gather together in one repository all records of a 
particular series, since this would upset the present arrangement of the records to which many finding 
aids were closely tied. It did, however, suggest that steps be taken to urge upon parochial clergy the 
need for a more regular transmission of the annual transcripts of parish registers to diocesan or 
peculiar registries. Whilst not in favour of piecemeal transfers, the Committee did favour a wholesale 
transfer to a central repository on the lines of the General Register House in Edinburgh, ‘“‘a useful 
model for Imitation”, and included plans of the Register House as an appendix to the Report should 
the idea be taken up and pursued. 


The establishment of the various repositories required regulation, in the Committee’s opinion. 
Where no one was officially in charge of the custody and arrangement of a department’s records, 
then an officer should immediately be made responsible, the defects in the Lord Treasurer’s 
Remembrancer’s Office being singled out as an example of defective arrangements. Payment by fees 
rather than salary was the general rule and the Committee, wishing to see the records more easily 
and cheaply available to public, recommended that in these cases future payment should be partly 
by salary, partly by fees and that the general level of fees should be greatly reduced. 


Since the only way to make the contents of any repository known and generally available to 
enquirers, as all historians and archivists know, is to publish guides, lists, indexes, calendars and even 
texts in extenso, it is no surprise to find the Committee recommending as a “most essential measure”’ 
the printing of some of the principal calendars and indexes and such unpublished records” as are the 
most important in their Nature and the most perfect of their kind’. Having taken the advice of experts, 
the Committee suggested the publication, amongst others, of the Index to Domesday Book, the 
calendars to the early Curia Regis and King’s Bench Rolls, indexes to the Patent, Close, Charter and 
Fine Rolls and to the Chancery series of Inquisitions Post Mortem, to the Conventual and Crown 
Leases of the Augmentation Office. Printed in a similar format to the Journals of Parliament, these 
finding aids would, the Committee estimated, fill some 16 or 17 volumes. Original records, which 
the Committee considered worth publishing, in extenso, were the Hundred Rolls, Nonae Rolls, Testa 
de Nevil, Red Book of the Exchequer, Statutes of the Realm in a complete and authoritative edition, 
the Dialogus de Scaccario and a continuation of Rymer’s Foedera to 1688 or 1714, that most ill-starred 
of all the projects of both Committee and Commissions. 


Two further recommendations are worth notice. The first, still not fully implemented, was the 
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need for a general registry of deeds on the lines of the existing Middlesex Registry. More important 
and a forerunner of later action was the expressed wish for authority to destroy documents, which 
it would be useless or inconvenient to preserve. One can only attribute the Committee’s unfortunate 
choice of the Exchequer Port Books to illustrate this recommendation to a lack of technical knowledge 
and to the rudimentary state of archival theory at the period, if any theory can be said to exist. 


To carry out its recommendations, the Select Committee of the Commons suggested the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission, to which the House assented and, on 11 July, 1800, addressed the King 
for directions towards the “better preservation, arrangement and more convenient use of the public 
records of the Kingdom”, any such directions would be “‘chearfully provided for and made good by 
the faithful Commons”—cheerfulness, which by 1836 had soured somewhat. On 19 July, with 
commendable speed, the first of the series of Commissions was issued and the work of implementing 
to a greater or lesser degree the various recommendations of Abbott’s Committee began. It began 
with enthusiasm and a sense of high endeavour, largely due to Abbott’s leadership. On his retirement 
in 1816 from the Speakership of the Commons and after his tour abroad in 1819-22, he played a 
lesser part in the Commissions’ affairs and the period between 1819 and 1831, is marked by little of 
significance as compared with the years before and after. The sixth and final Commission of 1831, 
despite the heated controversy surrounding its activities and the person of the Secretary, Joseph 
Purton Cooper, did much to create a better informed and consequently more highly critical opinion 
on matters archival in England. From the furore which surrounded its endings came the Public 
Record Office, and that in itself would have been a sufficiently worthwhile conclusion to the labours 
of the Record Commissioners. 


The idea of one central repository for all the records of the departments of central government 
was mooted in 1800, but it was not until the Act of 1838, that the idea became legislative reality and 
a further decade and a half was necessary to see the reality of a building into which the central archives 
of England were gathered. Each successive report of the Commissioners served to underline and 
emphasise with increasing force the need for centralisation. Apart from any reasons of administrative 
economy, the virtual denial of justice to litigants, poor and rich alike, and the inaccessibility of the 
records to gentlemen of literary and historical bent were echoed in succeeding reports and cogently 
argued in favour of a single repository. Eventual financial economy was strongly pressed as a reason 
in favour in the General Report of the Commissioners in 1837. 


The confusion and scattering of repositories throughout London and Westminster is only too 
obvious from the successive enquiries made on behalf of the Commissions. From Westminster to the 
Tower, the archives of the kingdom were scattered in penny numbers, the archives of any one depart- 
ment being rarely all in one repository. 


Not merely were repositories scattered, but the great bulk were unsuitable as places for the 
permanent storage of archives. The principal Chancery repository at the Tower was too near the 
gunpowder in the main magazine, for the liking of the Commission—or for the liking of the Master- 
General and Board of Ordnance for that matter. The records in the Chapter House at Westminster 
were exposed to the danger of kitchen fires and the Pipe Rolls, at one stage, exposed to the noisome 
damp of the cellars at Somerset House. The disastrous fire of 16 October, 1834, which destroyed the 
Houses of Parliament, was a painful reminder and pointed example of the dangers to which the records 
were directly exposed and, as the damage to the records of the Augmentation Office shows, indirectly 
exposed. Examples could be multiplied of the shocking conditions in which the records were kept. 


In the 1830’s, the criticism was levelled at the Commission that it had done nothing positive to 
remedy, either the confusion or the buildings, but no Commission had the power to do anything 
practical in the way of rebuilding from its own funds. They could only advise and recommend, others 
had to find the money and this was no easy task in time of war and post war stringency. Some im- 
provements were made—a new State Paper Office came into being, repairs and amendments were 
made in various places but, as the 1837 Report says, such piecemeal scratchings of the surface in no 
appreciable way contributed either to the better preservation of or improved access to the records 
themselves. The only radical solution was one office for all. Cooper’s pamphlet, approved by the Com- 
mission, of 1832 with its plans for a General Record Office heralded the one concrete plan produced 
by any of the Commissions to solve the problem. In 1833, with the co-operation of Sir John Leach, 
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M.R., the Commission procured plans and estimates for a repository, to be built on the Rolls Estate 
and financed by a £20,000 subvention from the Chancery Suitors’ Fund. In 1834, a Bill was drawn up 
for introduction in Parliament to establish this central repository, which was to be controlled by the 
Record Commissioners. Being badly drawn and ill conceived, it is perhaps as well that its sponsor, 
John William Ponsonby, M.P. for Nottingham, was translated to the Lords as Lord Duncannon, 
before he could introduce it. Considerable difficulties over the diversion of money from the Suitors’ 
Funds would in no way have made its passage easier. In 1837, Charles Buller, M.P. for Liskeard, 
introduced yet another Bill into the Commons to carry out this scheme but was thwarted by the death 
of William IV and the subsequent expiry of the last Record Commission. Eventually, the basic Act 
of 1838, but recently superseded, was passed and the Record Office was established. 


As temporary palliatives to bad storage conditions, the Commissioners from time to time resorted 
to ill-conceived transfers from place to place in attempts to provide better physical preservation of the 
records. At various times, the records of King’s Remembrancer, Common Pleas and Auditor of the 
Land Revenues had been moved from Westminster Hall to Charing Cross Mews, from whence they 
were displaced by the National Gallery to Carlton House Riding School. Not merely had this and 
other moves cost the Commissioners, over the years, some £28,000, which would have provided a 
central repository, but they resulted in considerable losses of records themselves, to the profit of the 
labourers employed to move them and the glue-makers to whom they were sold. So great indeed did 
some feel the losses to have been that Sir Thomas Phillips—of all people—told the 1836 Committee 
of Inquiry that he was of the opinion that greater losses had been suffered since the Record Com- 
missioners began work than had occurred in the preceding 400 years. Such moves were hardly 
conducive to the “better arrangement” of the records either, since every move only made chaos 
worse confounded. 

Not that, by 1837, anyone had, as a general statement, anything to be proud of as far as arrange- 
ment of records in permanent repositories went. Space was lacking and the bulk of records was daily 
increasing, so that they were subjected to ever-changing expedients and shifts. Workmen in the employ 
of the Commission were put to re-arrangement in various repositories from time to time, but despite 
the £10,000 spent, the 1837 Report speaks of this as but a fraction of the sum needed. In 1831, for 
example, at the expiry of the fifth Commission, work of arrangement was going on in the Chapter 
House at Westminster, in the Augmentation Office, the Duchy of Lancaster Offices and the Rolls 
Chapel. Work was continued after 1831 at the Rolls, the Chapter House and the Augmentation 
Office. In the latter case, the fire of 1834 undid all that had been done and made it necessary to do 
it over again. The records of the King’s Remembrancer were found in the utmost confusion at Carlton 
House and were taken into the Commission’s own custody and re-arranged and repaired under the 
superintendence of Henry Cole, one of the best of the clerks employed by Cooper, with whom he 
quarrelled (not unnaturally) over the confusion in his terms of appointment and remuneration. The 
Pipe Rolls were sorted and re-arranged and, in preference to the enrolment series, the Chancery 
Miscellanea at the Tower were methodized and dealt with under the superintendence of Thomas 
Duffus Hardy. Despite the work reputedly done in the Rolls Chapel, the 1836 Committee found the 
records in a chaotic condition and that the quaint habit of pasting records into volumes, from which 
they were detached by damping if required, still persisted. But the work of re-arrangement and 
sorting was not entirely without profit and the Commissions’ recommendations not always unheeded. 
At the Tower, Parliamentary Writs were found from the reigns of Henry VI to Charles II and in 
the Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer’s Office the earliest known Pipe Roll of 26 Henry II came to 
light, whilst at Durham the only known text of Henry III’s Carta de Foresta was discovered. As a result 
of the Commission’s recommendations, the Barons of the Exchequer ordered a more regular keeping 
of records and the annual production in court of a certificate by the keepers of the Court’s records 
that all was well. The 1837 Report acknowledges that the progress had been, on the whole, small. 


For this reason, there is ground for the criticisms voiced by the 1836 Committee at the lack of 
work and achievement towards the second objective of the Record Commissions—that of making 
the records more available by the compilation of calendars and indexes. So long as the documents 
themselves were badly housed and in confused order, the production of calendars and indexes was 
always sadly in arrear or even neglected. Almost without exception, the work of calendaring and 
indexing, whether done by clerks in the employment of the Commission or by the existing staff of 
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public offices, was confined to the larger repositories. If the various reports are to be believed, the 
Chapter House records must have been dealt with at least twice. The Chancery records in the Tower 
and the records of the Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer’s Office were extensively worked on during 
the period 1800-1819 and in 1837, the Commission reported that work was still in progress on the 
Tower records. In lesser offices and repositories, where the need for even rudimentary finding aids 
was greatest, virtually nothing appears to have been done. The early Commissions went so far as 
to print a number of their calendars—to the Chancery enrolments, the Lord Treasurers’ Remembran- 
cer’s Originalia rolls, and to inquisitions post mortem and ad quod damnum. But subsequent work of 
re-arrangement rendered some of these useless. Nonetheless, the early Commissioners achieved 
something, whilst the sixth Commission failed to complete a single calendar or index to official records, 
producing instead lists, of doubtful value, of papers in private hands or of foreign archives bearing 
on English history. The 1800 Committee strongly recommended the purchase for public use of 
calendars and indexes, which were the private property of keepers of records. Useful through this 
might have been, none were purchased though negotiations were in some cases started and then 
broken off because the price asked was too high. As producers of primary finding aids to the vast 
accumulations of records into which they were inquiring, the Record Commissioners were singularly 
unproductive. 


Not merely were the records inaccessible in the early 19th century by reason of their profusion 
and confusion and because of the lack of adequate finding aids, they were virtually inaccessible for 
legal and historical purposes by virtue of the fees charged for inspection and the evils resulting from 
the completely non-uniform system then in force. Each commission was charged to inquire into this 
and to effect reforms where possible. The 1812 Report blandly says that the Commissioners had 
been unable to do anything, the 1819 Report is diplomatically silent. The 1831 Commissioners, 
more fortunate than their predecessors in having available the facts disclosed by the Fee Commission 
of 1818-22 and having the recommendations of that Commission behind them, were at least able to 
make some cogent comment and recommendation in their Report. Agreeing with their brother 
Commissioners of the Fees, they condemned the irregularities of the system, which amounted virtually 
to a tax on those who had cause to consult the records. Being largely, if not solely, paid by fees, many 
keepers of records charged exorbitant fees for inspection and copying or for production in court and 
that not on any uniform system. 72 words made up a folio for copying purposes in one office, go in 
another, charges for production in various courts varied from office to office, even hours of inspection 
varied. Not only were the keepers maintained from the income from fees, but the records themselves; 
and in some cases, the fees were so small or the records so unproductive of revenue that there was 
little to spend on their preservation. The Commissioners were able to contribute a mite to improving 
matters, when certain minor reforms as a result of their advice were adopted at the Tower and, when 
Palgrave was appointed sinecure keeper, at the Chapter House. But the only possible way to bring 
order to chaos was to do away with the system completely and replace it by either some more regular 
and uniform method or to replace it by a system in which fees played a minor part and were not the 
sole source of revenue out of which both staff and records alike were maintained. 


In its report to the Commons, the Select Con nittee of Inquiry of 1836 into the affairs of the 
sixth Commission of 1831 pointed out that the order of the objects for which the various Commissions 
had been established was, in each case, set out in what could only be read as an order of relative 
importance; not a chance order but an accurate estimation of the value of each object. The Com- 
missions were first to provide for better arrangement and preservation by methodizing and digesting 
the records and by repairing such as were in need of repair. Having seen to the physical care and 
control of the records, the next object was to provide for their more convenient use by the production 
of calendars and indexes, in the modern idiom, to establish intellectual control over the records. With 
the order, importance and necessity of these objects of all archival operations, no archivist—and 
one hopes, no historian—will today disagree. The third object of the Commission was to superintend 
the printing of such calendars and indexes and original texts as they might decide to print “of the 
more ancient and valuable” from amongst the public records. 


What the Commissioners did, or neglected to do in the views of their critics, in furtherance of 
their first two objects, has been dealt with in some small measure so far. 
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To the printing of original records, the Commissioners from the start devoted a considerable 
part of their energies and their parliamentary grant. And upon their heads fell the severest criticisms 
of their activities because of their publishing proclivities. In fairness to them, it should be said that the 
words of the 1800 Committee report—‘“‘a most essential measure would be to print some of the principal 
calendars and indexes and such original unpublished records as are the most important in their 
Nature and the most perfect in their kind’’—could be pleaded in justification. And it is but a small 
step from understanding an indefinite ‘“‘a’”’ to mean a very definite ‘the’. Even if the first part of the 
measure had been heeded more closely, the Commissioners might not have been so open to criticism, 
for increased publication of calendars and indexes rather than a flow of record type texts would have 
been a fitting tribute to their labours. 


The first two Commissions come out best, printing indexes to Domesday, calendars of Chancery 
enrolments and proceedings and inquisitions, and new or revised catalogues to the Cottonian, 
Harleian and Landsdowne MSS. in British Museum. Although the imperfections and incompleteness 
of these do not exempt them or their compilers from criticism on other grounds, they do exempt 
them from any criticism of unproductiveness. The remaining Commissions, the sixth in particular, 
produced neither printed calendar nor index. 


Increasingly as the Commissions’ work proceeded, the publication of full text took precedence 
over all other forms of archival guide. Indeed, one witness in 1836 somewhat pessimistically said 
their efforts were as likely to result in the substitution of an unfathomable sea of print for the un- 
fathomable sea of manuscript. The sixth Commission employed four sub-Commissioners—Hunter, 
Palgrave, Stevenson and, for a time, Caley—in the work of editing for publication, a number of 
ad hoc editors, and a considerable number of clerks too, whom Cooper misguidedly and loosely called 
sub-Commissioners to his subsequent discomfiture, when T. D. Hardy and Henry Cole quarrelled 
with him over their exact terms of appointment. Certainly the sixth Commission’s publications are 
of a higher standard than those of their predecessors, but, as the 1836 Committee observed, they 
gave no great works to the world as their predecessors had done, but rather continued series begun 
in previous years—Curia Regis rolls and Inquisitions post mortem—or else began new series of a similar 
kind—the various Chancery enrolled series and the Privy Council Acts. The appendixes to the 1836 
Inquiry report give some interesting figures about the costs of publications—Sir Harry Ellis’ 
Introduction to Domesday in 2 volumes, of which in common with all publications, except the Statutes 
of the Realm, 500 copies were printed, cost in all £644. 14s. od., the editor’s fee being £300 and the 
remainder going on costs of production; Harris Nicholas’s 5 volumes of Privy Council Proceedings cost 
in all £2,132. 2s. 11d. of which £750 were Nicholas’s fee as editor, the rest production costs. A revised 
Rymer was one of the desiderata listed by the 1800 Committee and an attempt was made to comply 
with this by the earlier Commissions. The 1831 Commission soon suspended work in progress after 
investigating what their predecessors had done. They had found little new material to print, they 
had reprinted badly and without adequate collation texts already in the earlier Foedera and could 
hardly be said to have done more than republish what was already in print. Entrusting the work to 
Cooper, the sixth Commission determined to comply with the recommendation that an extended 
and revised work be issued and, with typical energy and verve, Cooper set about the task. He employed 
clerks in England to search for and transcribe new materials, he corresponded widely with European 
archives and manuscript centres and employed transcribers in most major countries on the Com- 
mission’s behalf. He drew up schemes and had them printed for the Commissioners, but in the end 
less was accomplished in the way of publication than before. £3,000 was spent and nothing concrete 
printed. Yet the transcripts from Europe still have use. The exact value of some of these various pub- 
lications to the historian, is perhaps debatable. What can be said is that they served the extremely 
valuable purpose of opening up to the English academic world the national archives of the kingdom 
at a time when systematic editing of series of public records was a novelty indeed. Whether the 
Commissions chose wisely in their selection of records to publish is debatable, but they had to choose 
and with no great experience or experienced body of users behind them. Two interesting sidelights 
on Cooper’s management of the publishing side of the Commission’s affairs are his attempt to establish 
an English Ecole des Chartes and the considerable library, on which he spent some £1,600. On the 
first of these, Cooper’s own statement to the Committee in 1836 and the Commissioners’ Report of 
1837 are both somewhat vague. Unlike preceding Commissions, that of 1831 had taken a wider view 
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of the purpose and value of transcripts, at least in their early days. Not only did they look upon them 
as essential preliminaries to printing and as one means of possible safeguard against loss of originals 
but, also for a time under Cooper’s urging, as a cheaper means than printing of making records 
available by depositing the transcripts in the Biritsh Museum. In order to create a trained supply of 
young transcribers, Cooper set up an embryonic course for young clerks taken on by the Commission, 
from which, had it been more systematically run and encouraged, might have resulted in an English 
equivalent of the French Ecole des Chartes. It soon died of inanition and, unfortunately, little came of 
it but criticism. To help both the School of Transcribers and editorial staff generally, Cooper built 
up an mpressive library of reference works ranging from a dictionary of abbreviations in documents 
emanating from civil and ecclesiastical courts, published in Cologne in 1577, catalogues of Euorpean 
collections of manuscripts and 19 folio volumes of the Magnum Bullarium Romanum to four copies of 
the 1776 edition of Wright’s Court Hand Restored, Kelham’s French dictionary and several copies of 
the 1719 Lords’ Committee’s Reports. Indeed, some 16 close printed pages of the 1836 Report are 
taken up with Cooper’s catalogue of this library. 


It was never expected that publication would pay for itself. From sale of the first Commission’s 
publications between 1810 and 1822, some £3,354. gs. 6d. was received, a rough average of £300 a 
year. The income from the publications of the sixth Commission between 1831 and 1835, according 
to return of Baldwin and Craddock, the official retailers, was in all £774. 3s. od. from which was 
deducted £258. 1s. od. as commission, trade expenses and allowances leaving a total of £516. 2s. od. 
accounted for. Of the works issued in these years, only two could be said to be best sellers—Cooper’s 
two volume account of the Public Records, which sold 144 copies at 30s. each, bringing in £216 and 
87 copies of Ellis’ Introduction to Domesday bringing £130. 10s. od. at 30s. a copy. 


The widespread free distribution of copies, whilst obviously working against an economic return, 
did not entirely preclude a better income. This distribution was from time to time the subject of 
Treasury inquiry and regulation. In 1810, the maximum permissible free distribution was fixed at 
200, when the total number of copies printed was fixed at 1000 with the exception of the Statutes 
and Foedera. In 1822, this was reduced to 122, a figure which by 1831 had reached 161 by the addition 
of new recipients. Between 1831 and 1836, Cooper worked up the free list to 511—although only 
500 copies of each work were printed—selective distribution in London and the Universities being 
held to be one way of allowing supply to exceed demand, but the margin for sale was rarely very 
great. Cooper extended not only his domestic distribution, but brought the colonies and foreign 
states into his net. At home, 77 local authorities received sets or part sets of the publications—it 
would be interesting to know how many local archivists can put their hands on their authority’s set 
today. That Cooper, unauthorised and unbidden by the responsible committee of the Commissioners 
should have disposed of 16 tons of unsold copies of the earlier Commissioners’ publications as waste 
paper is an interesting sidelight on his own estimation of their value—and perhaps explains some 
prices charged by booksellers today! 


What has been said of the distribution of the Commissioners’ works and their publishing activities 
is symptomatic of the general conduct of the affairs of the last Commission—a heavy concentration 
of executive power in the hands of their salaried secretary who, whatever one may say of his motives, 
enthusiasm and undoubted ability and drive, assumed too much authority and showed too little 
business-like qualities in his work. It was almost entirely Cooper who ran the sixth Commission, 
with the consent of Lord Chancellor Brougham and the help of a very small number of the named 
Commissioners. It was Cooper’s activities which primarily unleashed the violent pamphlet war which 
preceded and helped precipitate the 1836 Select Committee and it was Cooper’s activities, directly and 
indirectly, which figured overwhelmingly in the evidence taken by the Committee. From the start 
he conducted the Commission’s finances in a most unsatisfactory way. The sixth Commission inherited 
a £15-£16,000 debt from their predecessors and, having paid off the major part of this, proceeded 
to run up a debt of £24,000 on their own account. The whole matter of publication and engagement 
of staff was in Cooper’s hands, subject to the most perfunctory formal approval of the Commissioners. 
Editors were engaged and work begun without authority and even, in the case of Ellis’s Introduction to 
Domesday, finished and printed before a formal minute authorising the work was passed by the Com- 
missioners, Strictly, only sub-Commissioners were authorised by the terms of the Commission to edit 
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materials for publication, a rule more honoured in the breach than the observance. Even editors so 
extra-legally appointed had little safeguard against Cooper’s attempting to welsh on their agreements, 
since none was ever given a formal contract or even saw an order of the Board of Commissioners 
authorising their employment. The disputes which arose from this and from Cooper’s loose designation 
of editors as Sub-Commissioners are abundantly clear in the pamphlets and evidence given before 
the Committee. 


Anyone who reads the 1836 Report and evidence can hardly blame Buller’s Committee for so 
severely criticising and castigating the efforts of the last Commission, although they must in fairness 
agree with the Committee’s view that, defects notwithstanding, the Commission had done much of 
value. They would agree too, that some drastic reforms not only in the conduct of the affairs of the 
Commission itself, but in its whole modus operandi and objects were necessary. It is perhaps fortunate 
that both Buller’s Bill and the Commission of 1831 both were nullified by William IV’s death. 


Despite their considerable achievements and despite their many admitted failings, the Record 
Commissions of 1800-1837 proved that only a radical remedy could cure the ills which beset the 
public records of the kingdom. That they themselves could not effect such a remedy mere motu was a 
defect inherent in their terms of appointment and cannot be held against them. What they did may 
be the subject of academic controversy today as it was the subject of violent and practical controversy 
in their own day, the rights and wrongs of what they did and how they did it can, with some cogency, 
still be argued. We may view their theories on archive administration with tolerance and occasional 
surprise, and we may disagree with some of the treatment they would mete out to the records them- 
selves, but all this must be set against the fact that out of their work arose a climate of opinion favour- 
able to the establishment of a national archives of England and for that historian and archivist alike 
owe them a debt. 


The Public Records in Saskatchewan’ 


BY JOHN H. ARCHER 


THIS PAPER has to do with public records, a much abused term that has meant different things at 
different times. Even to-day there is no common meaning although the English speaking areas of the 
world are able to reach some general agreement. This may only be true because in England over the 
last two hundred years the term has taken on at some time or other every shade of meaning possible, 
while in the United States there has been a southern and a northern an eastern and a western meaning, 
with an accretion of common practice reflecting English, French and Spanish origins. But diversity 
is a luxury and as the problem of records management has become greater the influence of the central 
government agency in the field has become stronger. 


It is interesting to note that in the year 1800 a member of the British House of Commons presented 
a motion ‘“‘that a Committee be appointed to enquire into the Public Records of the Kingdom and 
of such other public instruments, rolls, books and papers, as they shall think proper’’. (Parliamentary 
History of England, Vol. XXXIV, col. 1464-5.) It is clear from the context that the ‘‘Public Records,” 
referred to were the “‘Curial” and legal documents, that is the reports of court proceedings, tax 
accounts, and decrees relating to tithes, boundaries, customs and other rights. These were “public” 
because they were open for all to see, right of access having been granted much earlier, this being 
the only place in which such legal rights of individuals were recorded in convenient form. That was 
in 1800. By 1954 the term “record’’ had come to mean both legal and administrative documents 
while “‘public” referred to documents accumulated by the central government whether or not there 
was any general right of access. 


1 Paper read to the Archives Section of the Canadian Historical Association at their 38th Annual Meeting, at the 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask., on June 3, 1959. 
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The Report of the Committee on Departmental Records which was presented to the British Parliament 
in 1954 attempted to define ‘“‘public records”. The Grigg Report, as it has come to be known, under- 
stood “‘public”’, when used as part of the title, to mean “Documents accumulated by . . . the Central 
Government”. Records were defined as meaning “Documents drawn up for the purpose of, or used 
during, the conduct of affairs of any kind, of which they themselves formed a part, and subsequently 
preserved by the persons responsible for the transactions in question, or their successors, in their own 
custody”. 


The Hoover Commission Task Force on Records@ Management published in 1949 suggested the 
following definition for public records as the term applies to the United States: 


“the word ‘records’ includes any paper, book, photograph, motion-picture film, microfilm, 
sound recording, drawing, map, or other document of any physical form or character whatever, 
or any copy thereof, that has been made by any agency or received by it in connection with the 
transaction of public business and has been retained by that agency or its successor as evidence of 
the objectives, organization, functions, policies, decisions, procedures, operations, or other activities 
of the Government or because of the information contained therein”. 


This is a much more modern and precise definition than its British counterpart. It is less flexible and 
more exclusive. In an elaboration of the definition the following types of materials were specifically 
excluded: library reference material, museum exhibits, patent models and stocks of publications. 


Saskatchewan has adopted a definition which includes some American and some British wording. 
While certain types of records are spelled out there are blanket terms which are flexible if indeter- 
minate. The Saskatchewan definition is: 


** “public document’ includes certificates under the Great Seal of the province, legal documents, 
securities issued by the province under any Saskatchewan Loans Act, vouchers, cheques, accounting 
records, correspondence, maps, photographs, and all other documents created in the administration 
of the public affairs of Saskatchewan, except copies of documents created only for convenience of 
reference and surplus copies of mimeographed, multilithed, printed or processed circulars and 
memoranda’’. 

Court records are separately defined as “records of the office of any court and documents heretofore 
or hereafter filed therein’’. 


It should hardly be necessary to say that public, or specifically government, records and govern- 
ment publications are not synonymous terms. Many publications, or documents as the librarian 
would say, are ‘“‘created in the administration of the public affairs of Saskatchewan” yet the common- 
est, the annual departmental report, is usually created to meet a statutory obligation. Here in Sas- 
katchewan we tend to apply a rule of thumb method and classify documents of territorial vintage, 
that is those created prior to 1905, as archival in nature. Yet the Archives expects to keep up its files 
of current Saskatchewan documents. The Legislative Library on the other hand has a good collection 
of territorial documents. There is no need to make fine distinctions here since this paper is not con- 
cerned with printed or published material issued by the authority of government but rather with the 
public records as defined by The Archives Act S.S. 1955 c. 84. 


Public records as a bulk, as a resource, or as a problem or as a combination of ail things good 
or evil, are not primarily the responsibility of the Archives. Public records are an administrative 
problem. It is true that here in Saskatchewan the Archivist has been deeply concerned with the 
matter. Members of the Department of History of the University have also been concerned. But the 
concern has been lest the administrative responsibility was not fully accepted. The Saskatchewan 
program recognizes the administrative role. While the status of the Public Documents Committee is 
provided for by The Archives Act the Archives is but one interest represented on the Committee. The 
Archivist has considerable influence and prestige in the records field but he is but an advisor until 
the administrator has relinquished his interest. The Grigg Report goes even farther in divorcing 
archival and administrative spheres: 


‘The Archivist’s prime concern is with the accommodation and safety of the records entrusted 
to him; the use that may be made of these records is for him a secondary consideration. It was on 
these grounds that the present Deputy Keeper of the Records once expressed the view that archiv- 
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ists, like historians, should not be concerned in the selection of records for preservation—a task 
which should be left to the Administrators”’. 


The Hoover Commission saw the problem of records management as “primarily a management 
rather than an archival problem”. 


No doubt a factor in the thinking of members of the American Commissioners was the question 
of bulk. This bulk was estimated to be 17,500,000 cubic feet in 1948—the equivalent of six Pentagons. 
Ninety-five per cent of these records were outside the National Archives function. The British findings 
showed that the public records so far transferred to the Public Record Office, and these include 
records that go back beyond the Conquest, occupy just over 200,000 linear feet or about 40 miles of 
shelving. But records at present in the possession of Government Departments, but which will ul- 
timately be transferred will require 600,000 feet of shelving or nearly 120 miles. 


The situation is undoubtedly worse to-day. There has been, this past decade, a rapid acceleration 
in the speed of record production and a staggering increase in the physical volume of public records 
produced annually. There has been a wide extension of the sphere of government activity in the 
twentieth century. The typewriter and the duplicating machine has permitted the clerk to keep pace 
with the planner. American drive to get things done faster, cheaper and better has led to the creation 
of specialized single purpose records. The emphasis on education, health and welfare has led to the 
creation of a new bulk of records. 


The result has been that long established procedures for selecting records for preservation have 
been overwhelmed. A great deal of useless material is unnecessarily retained and records which 
should have been passed on to archival institutions are buried in over-burdened vaults. This is the 
finding of the Committee in Great Britain. The Commission in the United States reported that the 
mass of records to be dealt with was such that it would overwhelm the staff of the Archives and bury 
special learning and skills. Out of these findings came recommendations that the problem be dealt 
with by competent management at the administrative level. Serious efforts are being made in Britain, 
the United States and in Canada to cope with the problem of records retention and disposal. 


Saskatchewan faces the same problems of overcrowded vaults, acceleration in record production, 
new kinds of records affecting all citizens and new devices turning out more copies of records, faster. 
True, Saskatchewan has had but a short administrative history in which to accumulate records. But 
governments rarely provide space until the need is urgent and in degree if not in mass Saskatchewan’s 
problem has been and is comparable to that of other jurisdictions. 


The public records of Saskatchewan consist of records created by the Provincial Government 
since 1905 and many other records created under the Government of the North-West Territories in 
the period 1876-1905. The capital of the North-West Territories was Regina and after.the formation 
of the Province territorial records, in the main, remained in the custody of the offices responsible for 
them at the time of the change. An official of the Budget Bureau carried out a survey of storage and 
space needs and costs in 1956. He has brought his findings up to date to January 1959. In the city of 
Regina, alone, in January, 1959, the government offices occupied 354,000 square feet of space. This 
total excludes the Saskatchewan Power Corporation and other crown corporations, the Court House, 
the Land Titles Office and the Museum of Natural History. The survey showed that the actual needs 
for space totalled 369,000 square feet. Records took up 11 per cent. or just over 40,000 feet of floor 
space. This worked out to 100,000 cubic feet of records. Were one to include all departments, cor- 
porations and agencies it would be fair to estimate that there are 125,000 cubic feet of records in 
Regina alone. Space requirements go up about 5 per cent. per year and space for records keeps pace. 
Saskatchewan has a records problem of some magnitude. 


There was no strict statute governing the care and disposal of public records in early days. 
Under an Ordinance of 1897 the Territorial Secretary was to be “the keeper of all registers and arch- 
ives of the territories”. The same provision was carried over into later Acts governing the Department 
of Provincial Secretary. But in practice the Department never became an archives agency for the 
government as a whole. Provision was made during World War I for an “archives branch’’ in the 
Legislative Library. An Assistant Librarian and Archivist was engaged to take charge. But while 
this “‘archives branch” collected a number of interesting and valuable historical records and mis- 
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cellaneous items it never became a repository for non-current public records. The position of archivist 


lapsed in 1924. In this early period there was no recognized program, indeed there was no recognized 
problem. 


It is to the credit of early statesmen and the administrative officials that a continuing if haphazard 
concern over the fate of public records was manifested. There was much else to do, things far more 
immediately productive than the preservation of old records. Yet the concern continued. In 1920 
the Legislature passed the first statute to deal directly with the problem of retention and disposal of 
records. This Preservation of Public Documents Act had three main provisions. One defined public docu- 
ments; another forbade officers in charge of non-current records destroying these on their own 
authority, rather such records were to be disposed of by order of the Lietuenant Governor in Council; 
the third provided for the transfer by order in council of any documents “‘to the archives of the 
province”. The legislation permitted the destruction of documents over ten years old by order in 
council, 

The Preservation of Public Documents Act was a necessary beginning. It defined public documents. 
It raised the question of the right of any department or office to destroy old records. There were 
defects—sins of omission rather than of commission. No proper repository was provided for under the 
Act to receive valuable non-current records. No system of examination was set up to determine the 
historical value of records prior to their destruction. It was inevitable that as space became a problem 
the ready yardstick of the ten year-old rule should be applied, hence “disposal” loomed far more 
important than “retention”. As a matter-of-fact in the period 1920 to 1945, the life of the Act, 
seventy-eight orders were issued for the destruction of records under the Act and only two orders 
authorized transfer to the ‘“Archives’’. 


Meanwhile there was a rising concern over the fate of records which might have historical 
significance. This concern was given expression through the efforts of Dr. A. S. Morton, Head of the 
Department of History at the University of Saskatchewan. Dr. Morton in 1936 persuaded the Uni- 
versity to offer certain archival facilities to the Government. The offer was accepted. In 1937 the Board 
of Governors of the University established an Historical Public Records Office and appointed Dr. 
Morton as Archivist. This was a university not a governmental appointment. In 1938 the Honourable 
J. W. Estey, K.C., Minister of Education, called together an informal Committee on Public Records 
to advise on archives matters. The committee was composed of representatives from the government 
and from the university. Dr. Morton was appointed Secretary. 


The liaison between university and government partially remedied one defect in the record 
disposal system. In 1938 a group of territorial records was transferred to the Historical Public Records 
Office. This was done by order-in-council. Other material followed and to a degree the Records Office 
became a depository. Of importance also was the fact that records transferred to the Records Office 
were calendared and indexed, hence made available for research purposes. 


A significant step forward was taken in 1945 with the passage of new archives legislation. After 
consultation with members of the Department of History at the University, the Honourable H. J. 
Sturdy introduced legislation which was passed as The Archives Act, 1945. The new Act replaced The 
Preservation of Public Documents Act, but retained the provisions of the earlier Act which defined public 
documents, required preservation of documents by the department concerned until these were 
disposed of by order-in-council, and which forbade destruction of documents less than ten years old. 
The new legislation set up two repositories for non-current public records—an Archives office at 
the University of Saskatchewan and the Legislative Library. There was to be a Provincial Archivist 
and an Archives Board. The composition of the new Board formalized the existing Government- 
University scheme of co-operation. Two Board members were to be appointed by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council; two by the Board of Governors of the University; the fifth member, the 
Legislative Librarian, was a statutory appointment. The Provincial Archivist was designated Secretary 
of the Board. 


The Archives Act also set up a new procedure for the disposal of non-current records. No records 
were to be destroyed save upon the recommendation of the Provincial Archivist and the Legislative 
Librarian. These two officials were given power to select non-current documents of historical interest 
for transfer to the Archives repositories. The rudiments of the procedure established, envisaged an 
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official of a department having records for disposal sending in a request to either the Archivist or the 
Legislative Librarian. The records were to be examined by either or both of these heads who would 
then make recommendations for the destruction of the documents or for their transfer to a repository. 
The recommendations were then to be submitted to the President of the Council, to go before the 
cabinet for whatever action was considered appropriate. 


The new statutory authority made possible record retention and disposal. But statutes are not of 
themselves sufficient to change or to reform established routines. Administrators will more readily 
accept changes if it can be shown that new procedures are effective and inexpensive. In the first year 
after the coming into force of The Archives Act thirteen orders-in-council were issued relating to the 
disposal of public documents. In each instance either a sample or a good part of the records was 
transferred to archives custody. The next year saw eight orders-in-council passed, and the year after, 
fourteen. Confidence in the system was established in large measure through the assiduous efforts of 
Lewis H. Thomas. Requests for records disposal were looked into promptly and the Archives became 
recognized as the significant factor in a workable procedure. 


Perhaps the greatest compliment to the success of the new system came in reference to court 
records. In 1946 the Registered Documents Destruction Act was passed to deal with the congestion of 
documents in offices of registration clerks throughout the province. This Act defined ‘registered 
document” as a “‘bill of sale, chattel mortgage, lien note or conditional sale agreement, assignment 
of book debts and any other document relating to personal chattels registered in the office of a 
registration clerk”. The Act empowered the Lieutenant Governor in Council to transfer to the Archives 
or to the Legislative Library, or to destroy, registered documents on file for a period of twenty-five 
years prior to the making of the order. In 1947 an amendment to The Archives Act made provision for 
the transfer of court records—as apart from registered documents—to the Archives or to the Legis- 
lative Library after the expiration of twenty-five years. The transfer was to take place when 
recommended by the Attorney-General and approved by the Archivist, the Legislative Librarian 
and a Judge of the court concerned. In this instance the Archives were asked to extend a service to 
a new field. 


The problem of space had intensified rapidly after the war. New agencies, new services, new 
duplicating processes seemed “suddenly” to dry up extra space in office, vault and corridor. The 
Archivist, noting the gathering storm had this to say in the Third Report of the Saskatchewan Archives, 
1947-48: 

“Tt should be pointed out that it is impossible for either the Archives or Legislative Library to 
accommodate large masses of departmental records which, from the administrative or legal point 
of view, should be retained for some time to come, yet whose bulk is becoming an acute embarrass- 
ment to the conduct of business in some departments. Under these circumstances the Archives 
Board has urged that consideration be given to the supplying of more adequate storage facilities 
(possibly in the form of a records building) for the preservation of records which for administrative 
reasons should be retained at the seat of government for some time to come. Departments should 
also give consideration to the more general use of microfilm and also to the adoption of a system 
of ‘scheduling’ public documents, whereby all the documents of a department are classified by 
the length of time they should be preserved’’. 


The suggestions put forward by the Archives Board found sympathetic support. In 1949 The 
Archives Act was again amended, to facilitate the adoption of a system of scheduling provincial public 
records. One amendment to the Act extended permission for the disposal of designated classes of 
records in the future as the useful life period of each class was passed. Another amendment permitted 
the disposal of records prior to the expiry of the designated ten years from date of creation, provided 
that such disposal was approved by the select Standing Committee on Library. This amendment 
also stated that an officer of the Department of the Attorney-General and an officer of the Treasury 
Department should assist the Provincial Archivist and the Legislative Librarian in advising the 
Minister of a department on the advisability of such disposal. 


These amendments were important. The general adoption of a system of scheduling documents 


for disposal was of great significance. Hitherto an expiry date before which records could not be 
got rid of, had been something in the nature of a last stand. Now general and specific schedules 
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could be drawn up based on the expected life usefulness of each class of record to the administrator. 
Schedules could be drawn up to apply in the future automatically as the expiry date was reached. 
This flexibility was added by making provision for scheduling records having a useful administrative 
life of less than ten years. 


The referring of schedules to a standing committee of the Legislature was a completely new 
policy. As a matter of fact when the Select Standing Committee on Library was convened during the 
1950 session of the Saskatchewan Legislature, it marked the first time that the Committee had met 
in the history of the Province. The policy brought the whole question of public records to the attention 
of Members. Much good work has been done by the Committee resulting in a new appreciation of 
responsibility undertaken by administrators, the Archives and all those responsible for the use, care 
and preservation of records. The Committee has met every year but one since the 1950 session. 


Another important feature of the amendments was the bringing of further administrative ex- 
perience to the problem of records retention and disposal. Administrators versed in legal and financial 
matters were now to assist the Archivist and the Legislative Librarian in the review of proposed record 
schedules. The Archivist and the Librarian welcomed the experience and the intimate knowledge of 
governmental records brought by the two officials. But the important thing was that top administra- 
tors in two of the most influential departments of government gained an intimate knowledge of 
public records as an administrative and cultural problem. 


An amendment to The Archives Act in 1951 formalized the system whereby administrators shared 
in the responsibility for reviewing requests for schedules sent in by departments. The amendment 
made provision for a Public Documents Committee to be made up of one official from each of Treasury, 
the Attorney General’s Department and the Budget Bureau together with the Provincial Archivist 
and the Legislative Librarian. This committee was to have much the same function as the one pro- 
vided under the 1949 amendment though the Public Documents Committee as constituted emphasized 
more strongly the role of the administrator. 


The Budget Bureau had been organized to carry on certain specific functions. One of these, an 
administrative rather than a budgetary function, was the giving of advice and assistance to 
departments facing administrative problems. The disposing of public records had become a matter 
of concern to administrators. Mr. Roy Borrowman of the Budget Bureau was appointed Records 
Officer with the responsibility for assisting departments in planning systematic records disposal. 
One of Mr. Borrowman’s first actions was to consult officials in charge of records in each department 
to discuss records keeping and related matters. He then prepared a Records Retention and Disposal 
Manual, 1951, which set out in detail the principles and procedures of the system of scheduling public 
records. The manual was distributed as a blueprint of a workable system correlated to allied problems 
of filing procedures and better use of space. 


The active participation of an official of the Budget Bureau in the public records field resulted in 
a heavier demand for scheduling. The Public Documents Committee examined thirty-one requests 
for authority to dispose of documents in the first twelve months of its existence. In the same period 
twenty-three authorizations requested for the disposal of records more than ten years old were con- 
sidered. The impetus for scheduling passed to the Budget Bureau through their representative, Mr. 
Borrowman, who was Secretary of the Public Documents Committee. He visited departments, 
examined filing procedures and records retention procedures, and explained the system of scheduling. 
An overt result of his energy was the freeing of scores of filing cabinets, hitherto immobilized under a 
load of inactive records. This was money saved—a telling point in favour of any scheme. 


The general adoption of “scheduling” was the most important single step taken in Saskatchewan 
in the development of a public records retention and disposal system. Scheduling put the problem in 
its correct perspective as an administrative process. It brought in the question of space which in 
effect was an aspect of public expenditure. From the Archives point of view scheduling was desirable 
because it tended to prevent large accumulations of routine types of records in departmental vaults. 
As a consequence vital records were less likely to be obscured. Records scheduled as “permanent” 
were usually treated with greater care. Then, too, scheduling involved a continuing authorization for 
disposal of non-current records and this made it necessary for archives staff to be in constant contact 
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with departments. The Archives was accepted as an essential agent in a necessary and workable 
process. 


It was at this stage that three developments in related fields took place tending to strengthen the 
whole procedure. In 1952 the Legislative Library entered into a reciprocal arrangement with the 
National Library of Canada whereby the Legislative Library undertook to forward to the National 
Library a copy of each printed provincial government document. In turn the National Library 
undertook to list the publications received, in Canadiana, a national bibliography. (The other legislative 
libraries entered the arrangement at the same time.) This had the result of increasing the demand 
for Saskatchewan government documents. It also led to the sending out ofa directive under the hand 
of the Premier to each department asking that seven copies of each publication be sent to the 
Legislative Library. The directive made it clear that one copy would go to the National Library, two 
copies to the Saskatchewan Archives while four copies were to be retained in the Legislative Library. 
These were government documents—printed annual reports, etc. and not public records—but 
administrators cajoled into the habit of sending in documents came to look on documents and records 
as having some importance outside the immediate uses in administration. Documents and records 
achieved a status that could not be ignored. 


A second development was the establishment early in 1952 of a small records storage centre. 
This came about through the combined efforts of the Archivist and Mr. Borrowman of the Budget 
Bureau. The Archivist saw the centre as an invaluable asset in the orderly and efficient arrangement 
and screening of non-current records. The work was to be done by Archives staff. The centre would 
in effect provide a buffer between department and Archives to control the flow of records. The 
Budget Bureau representative saw the centre as providing low cost storage for non-current records 
thus releasing more costly office space for administrative purposes. Experience has shown the large 
vault provided as a records storage’ centre to be far too small. It has been constantly in a state of 
chronic indigestion—an indication, perhaps, of its popularity. But it has also shown what might be 
done in this field. 


The third development came in the sphere of space allocation. In 1953 Mr. Borrowman was put 
in charge of the allocation of space and the forecasting of future requirements. Hitherto space had 
been allocated and provided by the Department of Public Works. Now it was to be planned for and 
allocated through the Budget Bureau and provided by Public Works. Mr. Borrowman worked out 
an over all control plan province-wide in application. Various criteria were established by which to 
judge needs as against requests. One criterion was the degree to which a department had availed itself 
of the opportunity to schedule its records and the care with which approved schedules had been 
followed up. Schedules took on a new importance. 


By 1953 Saskatchewan had developed the rudiments of a comprehensive records management 
program. It had strengths and weaknesses. It had gained recognition at cabinet level and was strongly 
supported by the Budget Bureau. The efficiency of follow-up procedures by Archives staff had left no 
cause for complaint. There was no longer any thought of general indiscriminate destruction of records 
at the end of their administrative usefulness. But when departments made wholesale moves there was 
still the probability that old records would be “‘abandoned’’. Departments had not as a general rule 
trained personnel in records management. The idea of a records storage centre had not won the sup- 
port necessary to induce the voting of money for a separate records building. Meanwhile the scheduling 
of records went on and there was a jerky if impressive flow of records to the Archives. 


In 1955 The Archives Act was further amended. One of the amendments had to do with the right 
to place restrictions on the use of materials deposited in the Archives. This opened the way for deposit 
of ministerial papers. The Act was thus broadened to take in all classes of public records. There have 
been no amendments to the Act since 1955. 


Meanwhile space, particularly storage and vault space, became the first concern of those admin- 
istrators seriously concerned with the accelerated growth in the bulk of public records. In 1956 Mr. 
Borrowman was asked to make a study of, and to report on, a program for future control of public 
records. This study was completed and submitted as A Records Management Program for the Saskatchewan 
Government on January Ist, 1957. 
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The report as prepared by Mr. Borrowman had some pertinent points to make. It began by 
stressing the need for a records management program in every agency of government. In discussing 
the development of a government records program in Saskatchewan, it had this to say about the 
status of the program from 1951 to 1956: 


“The program, however, continues to be looked upon as a relief measure for overcrowded files 
and offices. Retention and disposal schedules are used, for the most part, only when space is needed. 
There is little conscious consideration given to the creation and current management of records in 
order to facilitate their retention or disposal. As a consequence the full advantages in time, materials 
and space saving, which were earlier anticipated, have not been realized.” 


The report then went on to outline the scope of the problem in space, cost of storage per square foot 
of space per year, and the total cost of providing space for records. In government offices in Regina, 
excluding crown corporations, the Court House and the Land Titles Building the cost in 1956 was 
$76,183. Further interesting facts came to light as the result of a test run conducted as part of the 
preparation work for the report: 


“Fifteen per cent. of the material now in our files never should have reached there in the first 
place.” 


“Fifty per cent. of materials could be eliminated by proper use of retention and disposal schedules.” 


“Fifty per cent. of the space occupied by records in offices could be reclaimed for other uses by 
proper use of a records centre.” 


“Ten per cent. of the space in correspondence files could be reclaimed by improved filing devices.” 


“Forty-six per cent. of the space occupied by records in offices could be reclaimed by a switch 
from 4-drawer filing cabinets to shelf filing.”’ 


Mr. Borrowman concluded that a saving of 89 per cent. could be made in space in government offices 
and 8o per cent. in vaults and storage rooms if a comprehensive public records program was enforced 
in Saskatchewan. 


The report recommended that Saskatchewan take the next steps on the way to a complete 
program: 

“ The chief recommendation of this report is that the government of Saskatchewan establish a 
comprehensive records program. Since most of the machinery for such a program is presently in 
operation two secondary recommendations are proposed to ensure more complete performance: 


(a) that a records centre be set up as an essential part of the records program, 


(b) that emphasis be given to improved records management as a device by which government 
offices can be run more effectively at less cost.” 


The report then outlined the administrative machinery envisaged for a full program and the functions 
to be performed by each agency. 


The submission of the Borrowman report seemed to mark a plateau in the development a 
Saskatchewan’s program. Hitherto reports had been prepared on a crisis basis. Situations had been 
met on the basis of recommendations, usually short-term in tenor. The 1957 report looked ahead and 
recommended action to meet future situations. Its recommendations have not yet been implemented 
but neither have they been turned down. One of the really significant after currents has been the 
growing interest by departments in the role of a records storage centre. Since 1957 there have been 
developments that have kept the problem of records management constantly before the government. 


In 1957 a decision was made by the Department of Attorney General to reorganize the judicial 
system and to release the backlog of court records to the Archives. The records that have come in, 
or will come in, as a result of this decision comprise a block totalling some 4,500 cubic feet. Such a 
mass would completely tie up all the spare space in the Archives and make normal accessioning 
impossible. Other space had to be found—and it was. The next problem will be the processing of 
these records. 


With the opening of the new Health and Welfare Building this summer a major transfer of 
government departments will take place. Already officials in the departments to be moved have 
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approached the Public Documents Committee and the Archives asking for aid and advice in putting 
records in order prior to the move. Two departments have found money to pay casual labor to strip 
files under Archives supervision. Requests for the transfer of records to the storage centre have had 
to be turned down as it has been chronically overcrowded since it was set up. 


The result has been a keener interest than ever in the problems of space and records manage- 
ment. Administrators are now aware of the incompleteness of the present program. Parts of it work 
so efficiently that this tends to hurry on crises down the line. The ideal of a complete program is 
frequently discussed. 


It is helpful to have an ideal to aim for. To my mind an ideal records program for Saskatchewan 
would have seven parts. These are in order: 


1. Good office practices at the origin of records. This would mean that each department would have 
a trained Records Officer who would be responsible for supervision of filing practices, routine forms, 
the drawing up of schedules and the follow-up work necessary. 


2. Comprehensive retention and disposal schedules, with provision made for orders-in-council to 
cover non-schedules or non-current material. 


3. Reference of schedules and orders-in-council to the Select Standing Committee on Library. 


4. Control and allocation of space by a highly placed administrative official who should be a 
member of the Public Documents Committee, should be in charge of the training of Records Officers, 
and should report directly to Cabinet. 


5. A Public Documents Committee. 


6. A Records Storage Centre for intermediate storage with which should be combined a central 
microfilming service. 


7. A Public Archives. 


Saskatchewan has never instituted No. 1 in a thorough-going way although administrators in 
many departments have effected numerous reforms. There is no doubt but that the pressure of space 
shortage will hurry on reforms in this sphere in the near future. 


Saskatchewan has developed a comprehensive system of scheduling. There are general schedules 
affecting types of materials common to all departments and special schedules for particular agency 
needs. The setting up of each schedule has been done by the Public Documents Committee in a 
conference with the administrative officer of the department concerned. Such factors as disposition 
of original and duplicate copies, office use, record use, administrative, accounting, and legal aspects 
are considered. All schedules are subject to the final review of the Archivist and the Legislative 
Librarian. Altogether there are 78 schedules operative of which two are general. The others cover 
crown corporations, boards, commissions, divisions and agencies. A total of 127 orders-in-council 
have been passed transferring records to the Archives. 


Saskatchewan has No. 3, No. 4, No. 5, and No. 7 but lacks No. 6. This is a serious lack. My 
conception of the operation of a records storage centre is this. Since the records transferred will be 
serviced and maintained in the centre in the state they are received, the centre will in effect be an 
extension of the department. Records then can be transferred some time before schedules fall due. 
This will at once relieve departments of over-crowding, and, except for new positions added and new 
policies put into effect, will make comparatively stable the space requirements of any department. 
The need for impulsive or furtive abandoning of records without reference to established procedures 
will be eliminated. It will reduce the ups and downs of record flow. 


In the centre itself records will be arranged by department. The centre will be staffed and requests 
will be serviced by phone or by messenger service when necessary. As records reach the date scheduled 
for disposal the official in charge of the centre will contact the department concerned, arrange a 
time for inspection by departmental officials and once cleared, will contact the Archivist and the 
legislative Librarian. The centre will provide space for Archives staff to examine, strip, sort and 
arrange material that has passed through the scheduling process, before it is sent on to the Archives. 


The centre will provide a central microfilm service. At the present time the Archives microfilming 
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program is on a rather selective basis. Records which show policy, or methods of administration, or 
are a fair sampling of a larger bulk of records of social significance, are filmed. It is felt that whereas 
the importance is sufficient to justify preservation, physical bulk and infrequency of reference justifies 
filming. As an example during 1958 the records of the Bridge Branch, Department of Highways, the 
Soldier Settlement files, the records of the Saskatchewan Golden Jubilee Committee, and a sampling 
of lien notes were filmed. It is interesting to note in this connection that both the Grigg Report and 
the Hoover Commission report against the adoption of a wholesale microfilming policy. The British 
experience has been that microfilming is more costly in the main than the capital cost of providing 
records storage buildings. The Grigg Report states: 

“Experience in the United States and in this country may be summed up as showing that it 
is generally uneconomical to use microphotography merely in order to save space. More than go 
per cent. of the mircofilming equipment and material supplied to industrial concerns in the United 
States is used for record-making, and not record-storing, purposes.” 

Sometimes, however, there is no other way to cope with masses of material. 


The records storage ce1tre should be such as would provide some 2,500 square feet of office, 
receiving and work area and 12,500 square feet of storage area. This would be the first unit and 
should be constructed to permit additions if necessary. The probable cost to-day would be $125,000 
and the annual cost including depreciation, interest charges on investment and maintenance would 
be about $30,000. The centre would have to be equipped with steel shelving and records cases and 
other equipment. This capital cost would probably total $60,000. If the Borrowman Report is a fair 
guide to the cost of record storage the capital costs could be recovered in about three years through 
the savings effected. 


Such is the state of public record management in Saskatchewan to-day. It is a grave problem 
even in this comparatively new jurisdiction. The physical bulk alone is frightening. There are in 
government offices across the province not less than 200,000 cubic feet of records. The annual increase 
is 5 per cent. or 10,000 cubic feet. This is about two miles of shelving which would be taken up annually 
if the records were left to accumulate. Even though scheduling reduces the bulk by 50 per cent. this 
still means one mile of records to go through, each year, merely to keep abreast of current production. 


There are encouraging aspects to the picture. I think it is a good point that this is not primarily 
an Archives program. It is true that the Archives plays a prominent role at most stages but the ad- 
ministrative side of the problem is rightly the side that is most stressed. There is a fairly general 
appreciation of the routine of record retention. Agency administrators appreciate the despatch with 
which the program works. A great many people—legislators, officials and clubs—know about the 
program. 


It is true that the whole program has not been brought to an even, efficient level of competence. 
But Saskatchewan’s program has developed with the developing public sense of responsibility for our 
past heritage. There is a growing realization that public records are the means by which officials in a 
democracy are accountable to the people. Public records are the tools of the administrators, the 
embodiment of experience, the source of much information. If they are taken for granted then we 
take government for granted. They merit real attention if good government is to be realized. I am 
sanguine enough to think that they are getting some attention and will get much more. 


The Local Record Office and the Historian’s Apprenticeship’ 


BY THOMAS G. BARNES, A.B. (HARVARD), D.PHIL. (OXON.) ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, LYCOMING 
COLLEGE, WILLIAMSPORT, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 


THE FACT that the study of English history, and particularly the student of English history, needs the 
archivist and the local record office is not the commonplace it seems at first sight. Not all historians 
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are awake yet to the advantages that can accrue to the student and his study from the local record 
office and its staff. Nor do all historians recognize the fact that the local record office’s response to their 
scholarly needs must be conditioned by the tremendous task to be faced in merely preserving docu- 
ments, let alone producing them for historians to consult. In inviting you today to consider the his- 
torian’s need, particularly the beginning historian’s need, I do so with some awareness of your tasks 
involved and a great deal of appreciation of the help I received in a local record office during my 
apprenticeship as an historian. 


The increasing value to the historian of the local record office grows from some fundamental 
changes that are occurring in the whole discipline of history. Fundamental changes in historical 
studies usually go unheralded until a large corpus of evidence, historical evidence, as to the shift of 
emphasis or change of approach in historical research and writing has been accumulated; historians 
need not fear the ravages of publicity like their physicist friends, for the lime-light is seldom pointed 
their way. At the risk of appearing tendentious, I will advance what to me seem the most basic changes 
that have taken place in English historical studies during the twentieth century. Immediately apparent 
is the altered ratio of writers of history to readers of history. It seems that today, proportionately more 
historians are writing more historical studies for fewer readers than was the case a half-century ago. 
Such nineteenth century figures as Froude and Macaulay, even Stubbs, Gardiner, and Maitland, 
enjoyed a proportionately larger public than even our most eminent and readable historians today. 
Yet the publication of historical works becomes increasingly enormous, and the number of historians 
who can claim at least one book to their credit is infinitely greater than fifty years ago. This develop- 
ment is explicable in terms of the changed character of historical research, and to a certain extent, 
the professional historian must honestly admit the absence of a definite ‘literary style’ in the present- 
ation of his research. Today, the subject matter of the individual study is narrower, the scholar’s 
approach and his utilization of evidence must needs be explicitly demonstrated, and he writes with 
slashing verve only if he is willing to sustain the reviewers’ pointed comments about his lack of balance, 
etc. The historian is aware of his technical limitations and of the far higher degree of technical skill 
which is required in his research today. The emphasis, which we now take for granted, is on the critical 
use of sources, on the historian accepting the past on its own terms and not on the basis of his own pre- 
conceived ideas, and on the compulsion that the historian feels to specialize exclusively on that seg- 
ment of, and that approach to, history in which he has mastered the basic sources and basic tecliniques. 
These are recent developments. So, too, is the variety of approaches now available to the historian, 
from which he must choose one upon which to concentrate a life’s work. Before Veblen postulated the _ 
most complicated theories as to social change and behaviour; before Marx advanced a philosophy of 
history which has turned historians towards the intricacies of economics; before Maitland demon- 
strated the essential legalism of English constitutional development; before Freud warned that the 
depths of human motive are not so readily fathomable as Locke or Hume had led one to believe, 
any scholar reared in the delimited knowledge of Classicism was well enough prepared to dsicuss 
(often in three volumes) the development of England from the Anglo-Saxons to Queen Victoria, 
especially when, as was usually the case, the story dealt almost exclusively with political events. As 
surely as Faraday, Darwin, Planck and the other giants of nineteenth century empirical science 
killed the Classical tradition in “natural philosophy”, Veblen, Marx, Maitland, Freud and others 
killed the Classical tradition in man’s approach to his past. And directly or inferentialiy, they provided 
us with the prime canon of scholarship: scientific objectivism. The historian no less than the physical 
scientist feels himself bound to repress his natural inclinations to equate what was with what he wishes 
it to have been and to test his hypotheses against all the evidence. This has forced the historian to 
vacate his nineteenth century chair of moralizer to the masters of the nation’s destiny; it has en- 
gendered in him a cautiousness and a narrowness in his object which has lessened his impact on 
society while it has assured his study greater scholarly validity. The sweeping, grand panorama in 
historiography is as obsolete as the “grand manner”’ in painting—there was a significant relationship 
between the more advanced art critics’ comments about Signor Annigoni’s recent portrait of Her 
Majesty the Queen and a great many professional historians’ over-vitriolic reaction to Professor 
Arnold Toynbee’s monumental effort. The historian has become a technician; some would say, an 
engineer. The commendable technical development of his discipline has, however, tended to rob him 
of his influence because, in narrowing his view it has narrowed his public. I for one feel the cost was 
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worth it, though some historians should never cease reminding the rest of us that our minutiae must, 
at the hands of those most able to correlate and to interpret knowledge, issue in studies of wider 
import. It is doubtful if historical study can ever assume scientific validity. But there can be no doubt 
that, given another few generations of basic research of equal intensity as that which has gone on for 
the past two or three generations, the correlating historian will have a better claim to be writing 
historical verity than had the very definite and very dogmatic nineteenth century giants. 


No less significant for historical studies are the general changes occuring in the nations’s univer- 
sities. There are just about three times as many universities in England and Wales today than there 
were when Maitland published Domesday Book and Beyond (1897); the number of students in them is 
in even higher proportion, and the background, social and educational, of the students is much 
broader. Here also, the decline of Classicism has made its mark. By broader educational background 
I do not mean the kind of schools from which the students come (significant though that is) but the 
more diverse and more complex range of subjects to which they have been exposed in whatever kind 
of school they attended. Diversity and complexity have been obtained at the expense of the integrated 
wholeness that Classicism provided, for while the student has a broader and more professionalized 
outlook, he is probably less well prepared to weave sense from the strands of knowledge he has 
acquired. 

What is doubly significant about these changes is, that the number of school-leavers going on to 
the university is going to increase abruptly, sooner and in greater number than the Ministry of 
Education statisticians have perceived. The birthrate, the employment problems of teenagers, the 
rising academic attainment among school-leavers generally, the social importance of university 
experience, and not least, the professional advantage of having a university degree have conspired 
against the recent figures released by the Ministry. While the rush to the bunsen-burner promises to 
be considerably heavier than the rush to the microfilm reader, history as a discipline will doubtless 
recruit a fair number of the entrants. To cope with them, historians must recruit to their ranks more 
professional historians, academically located. This ought not cause any appreciable lessening of the 
standard of professional preparation. The emphasis on advanced, post-graduate professional pre- 
paration is already firmly enough entrenched to prevent university teacher recruitment being made, 
to any significant extent, from men who have taken the bachelor’s degree and intend to stop there. 
Just four decades after the doctor of philosophy degree was introduced at Oxbridge, it has become, 
among the present generation of aspiring academics there, standard practice to “stay up” for a 
Ph.D. until, joy of joys, a fellowship opens, or (as is more likely) the degree is taken and a post secured 
elsewhere. Few senior common rooms today would echo the Master of Balliol, Jowett’s, rude remarks 
of a half-century ago about dons engaged in original research and in some senior common rooms, 
there is a strong leavening of Ph.D.s fairly resolved to draw new dons from among active scholars only. 
At Redbrick, “Ph.D.” is an even more commonplace set of initial’s behind the lecturers’ names. 
The unedifying spectacle of the “Ph.D. scramble’’, which has been a feature of my homeland since the 
turn of the century, has now reached England. Though it will reach similar proportions only over a 
long period of time, and though you will, I trust, not witness here the too-wide variation in standards 
which has attended doctoral work in the United States, English universities will be increasingly 
peopled by B.A.s seeking the already accepted certificate of academic apprenticeship, the Ph.D. This 
will probably prove to be a good thing, for much the same reasons that schools of surgery and 
medicine have proved their worth. If the historian’s main task is to serve as society’s collective memory, 
it is as well that he has the finest technical training for the task. A solid apprenticeship in research as 
the requisite first step to academic success cannot help but raise the general level of scholarship and 
teaching. 


Frankly, the archivist will be caught in the middle of the “‘scramble”’. What is now a thin trickle 
of university students visiting the local record office will become in a generation a veritable flood. The 
individual student will probably be a good deal less sophisticated even than he is today, and he will 
be even more impelled into research (and your archives) by motives other than the quest of knowledge. 
In the first flush of enthusiasm for his newly acquired career he will tend to over-rate his preparation 
for the arduous task of doctoral research. Unlike a number of your searchers today, he will not have 
a hint of an academic post, and he will be the victim of all the inward tensions and introspective 
doubts that beset the youth striving for a place in a highly competitive field. The Ph.D., much more 
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than the B.A., signifies a point of vocational no-return, for the man who dons the long-robe and still 
fails to mount the first rung of the academic ladder will be less able to find a niche elsewhere than the 
young chap today who despite a first-class honours B.A. does not get a fellowship or an assistant 
lectureship. It is probable that especially during the early stages of the flood, the average student’s 
preparation in palzography and diplomatic will be less good than it is today. These will be dis- 
advantages in the student. The advantages are, however, worth mentioning. I suspect he will be more 
malleable and probably a great deal more outgoing than his counterpart today. He will have a 
verve born of ignorance of the magnitude of his task, and if the emphasis on sources is as strong 
today as I have credited, he will be fired with more enthusiasm for the manuscripts than are a good 
many doctoral candidates now. Certainly, he will have few preconceived notions as to historical 
development, if for no other reason than that his masters have undergone the chastening experience 
of jettisoning accepted verities in an era highly unconducive to certainty, academic and otherwise. 


This raw recruit to the profession will undoubtedly turn to you for assistance. So far as your 
other tasks permit you, please help him. The local record office has much of unique value to offer 
him during his apprenticeship, quite aside from the sources necessary for his research. High among 
them, I would rank its intimacy and informality. Your direct involvement with the routine of the 
office and the people who use it permits you to judge the capabilities of the student at the outset, and 
so enables you to discern his valid needs and perhaps supply them. The informality of the office 
allows the archivist to proffer a helping hand that will be more readily accepted and thus more 
usefully employed than would be the case in a larger and consequently more impersonal archives 
office. Happily, too, there need not exist in the local record office the rigid line between senior member 
and junior member which custom and other forces have solidified in the academic institution, and 
which sometimes results in the university being something less than a single, unified community of 
scholars. Precisely because you would not be the student’s adviser, he would be more wont to turn to 
you for assistance and advice because he would have no fear of disgracing himself before those ranked 
above him in that hierarchy of academics. And of course, when a beginning researcher (and an 
advanced one, too) needs the most help it is when he is face to face with the manuscripts. Help, 
paleographic, diplomatic, interpretive, or just plain common-sense, is needed immediately. There is 
no substitute for the first impression made by a document; and nothing more dangerous if the document 
is not completely straight-forward. A “second opinion” on the spot during research is invaluable. It 
can make a considerable difference in the quality of the finished study. 


Intimacy and informality have another advantage of inestimable value to the researcher, especial- 
ly the beginner. Scholarly research is a lonely task—if it was not, it would not possess the creative 
element that makes it an academic discipline. There is no solution to the problem of loneliness, but 
it is a great help if the researcher can find a kindred spirit with whom to chat occasionally. It does not 
do either the researcher or the kindred spirit any harm, and it can provide a much-needed reinvigor- 
ation of jaded spirits. 


Of course, the greatest benefit the student can derive from the local record office is its resources. 
I believe that as the number of doctoral students in history increases, a large proportion of the total 
will undertake research entailing long periods in one or more local record offices. There are already 
evident many pointers that way. Between the wars, there developed on both sides of the Atlantic a 
curiosity as to the local aspect of England’s early modern history. Particularly from American uni- 
versities doctoral candidates began to explore available archives of local records. Professor Wallace 
Notestein of Yale was in great part responsible for these exploratory sallies, and it was his hope that 
a School of researchers in Tudor-Stuart local institutions and connected subjects might be built up. 
A promising beginning was made by a number of American students from Yale and elsewhere. The 
war put an end to the scholarly migration, which had already been hampered by the Depression in 
the United States during the 1930s. The school never came into existence, but the attempt was fruitful 
in producing a number of very useful published studies. If English historians seemed less interested 
than their American cousins in local studies, the activities of Professors Namier and Neale in parlia- 
mentary history did send a number of young men and women to local record offices for biographical 
information about Members of Parliament. This activity gathered considerable momentum after the 
war, and has resulted in a number of London and Manchester theses being devoted to local studies. 
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The founding of the Department of Local History at Leicester was an important step forward, though 
the predominant interest there has been in economic, especially agrarian, history. The influence of 
these pioneer efforts is beginning to be felt on both sides of the Atlantic. With the now general avail- 
ability of local archives—thanks to your efforts—and the expansion of the local record office’s 
resources by deposited private muniments, any question as to the feasibility of using local sources and 
any excuse for not using them have been dispelled once and for all. It is not too much to say that, now, 
almost any historian doing basic research in political and economic developments from the sixteenth 
century onwards jeopardizes the completeness of his work if he has not ascertained what original 
evidence in local record offices might be germane to his subject. 


Quite aside from the importance of local sources to English history—and I will touch upon that 
in conclusion—the kind of subject which makes the local record office the student’s central research 
base is peculiarly well suited to the historian’s apprenticeship. By and large, English universities have 
been more reticent than American to direct graduate students to thesis subjects, and they have given 
far less thought as to what qualities a thesis topic should possess in view of it being a training tool as 
well as a contribution to learning. Here too, we can expect the “Ph.D. scramble” to have its effect. 
There have been rumblings recently, even in the more conservative English universities, of history 
faculties addressing themselves to the whole Ph.D. programme and particularly as to the nature of 
the thesis. Without predicting what the outcome of these deliberations will be (that is an unprofitable 
game where faculties are concerned), I would hazard that some advisers will opt for a thesis subject 
with a local orientation as being most suitable for the post-graduate apprenticeship. This does not 
necessarily mean local history, but rather national history set in a recognizable and definable locale. 
Such a topic satisfies one of the main criteria for a thesis topic, namely that it should draw upon a 
manageable quantity of sources. A Ph.D. programme must be seen in terms of three years’ full-time 
research and writing, while at the same time the finished thesis must demonstrate the student’s 
searching use of virtually all available sources bearing on the subject. Limitation of the topic to a 
recognizable entity, a county or a borough, and to some aspect of historical development within it 
has the advantage of slamming the door sharply in the face of the student attracted by the distracting 
little bye-ways of research that too-wide ranging source materials tend to open up. Also the sources 
ought to be fairly varied, with, if possible, a balance struck between official sources (providing problems 
of diplomatic) and unofficial, private, personal sources (providing problems of authentication and 
higher criticism). The sources that must be utilized for almost any topic involving local studies fit 
these criteria nicely, and are the core of the archives in the local record office. 


One other criterion is worth mentioning: the sources should be sufficiently closely related to the 
records of the central administration to draw the student into the Public Record Office and its great 
Sonds, without which few aspects of English history can be fully fathomed. The records of local govern- 
ment in this thoroughly centralized kingdom do in fact compel the student to delve in the Public 
Records. At the same time, familiarity with the diplomatic of local government records provides an 
invaluable introduction to the diplomatic of the Public Records and can be achieved with considerably 
less pain than that required if the student plunges head-first into the formidably vast and highly 
sophisticated Chancery, Exchequer, and Law courts documents. The basic diplomatic trait of most 
English official documents is their legalism; they were records usually produced by lawyers and 
almost always produced for lawyers, with detailed attention paid to the niceties of legal construction. 
This is as true of the records of the court of quarter sessions and most other local bodies until the 
latter part of the nineteenth century as it is of the records of the court of Exchequer, King’s Bench, 
Common Pleas, Chancery, Star Chamber, Requests, and Wards and Liveries. Fundamental ground- 
ing in the diplomatic of local materials is considerably simpler to acquire than in the Public Records 
if for no other reason than that the administrations which created them were simpler and their 
procedures often more readily traceable by the perceptive student. 


Local orientation of the thesis topic also enables the novice historian to absorb with safe results 
and a minimum of effort that most essential attitude in the historical practitioner: historicism, that 
is, accepting the past on its own terms, finding in the past only that which was there and not what is 
now believed to have been there. It is hard to deny Benedetto Croce’s argument as to the contem- 
poraneity of history, that all history is really contemporary, immediate experience because it is 
re-lived in the mind of the historian. Nonetheless, the historian must attempt to escape that kind of 
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immediacy, of regarding history with twentieth century eyes, in order to avoid the distortion which 
it makes of historical truth. He can do so only by a strong intellectual effort to establish a sense of 
immediacy with the past on the past’s own ground, by making the past as vivid as he can with as 
little reference to the present as is possible. This requires imagination, not of the transcendental sort, 
but rather the imagination which is founded on the evidence of the past, an imagination of extension 
from the known to the first stage of the presumed where the known is never quite out of sight. 
If the apprentice historian is as poorly endowed as I am with that kind of mental machinery, he will 
welcome the tremendous help of seeing his historic characters and historic events within a familiar, 
almost homely, physical setting. Familiarity with a physical setting can be readily established with 
the countryside of the county or the streets of the borough, in which the past lived as surely as the 
present lives. Even with due allowance made for the physical changes which occured in the intervening 
years, the student aware of the genius loci is still enabled to re-draw in his mind’s eye the physical land- 
scape of the past. From that he may more readily re-create the political, social, economic prospect of 
the past. The near presence of the most concrete physical vestiges of the past—that is what the docu- 
ments are, after all—helps this process along. To read in the Somerset Record Office the scrawled 
vituperation poured out by Sir Robert Phelips against Lord Poulett, and then to trace in the mind’s 
eye the familiar features of the countryside around Montacute and Hinton St. George, provides me 
with an intimacy with 1636 that I could attain by no other “‘stretch of the imagination”. A strong 
argument against centralized or artificially regionalized record offices for local sources is that this 
would bar a most felicitous avenue to the past on its own terms. There is neither much incentive nor 
much opportunity for a student using Somerset’s sources in London to know and to feel attachment 
for Somerset’s countryside. 


This last concern prompts me to digress for a moment from consideration of the historian during 
his apprenticeship in order to turn to the historian in embryo, the schoolboy on his way to the uni- 
versity. The local record office has considerable educational value for its county or borough com- 
munity, which if record collections were regionalized the community would lose. The use of local 
history as a starting point for stimulating interest in national history is well established in school 
curricula, if not always efficaciously applied in the schools themselves. The pioneer efforts of the 
1920s and 1930s to enlist local history for the advancement of school-children’s interest in history 
generally has evidently done much to make history less ‘“‘“memorable”’ in terms of 1066 and All That 
and more a living subject catering for youth’s natural curiosity. This emphasis will, one hopes, so 
increase and broaden, becoming more than a device to stimulate, that it might become a vehicle 
for the skilful teacher to illustrate not only the factual content of history but also the method of the 
historical approach to man and his activities. This would prove the surest foundation for an increasingly 
research-directed university entrant. For all those who were not university concentrators in history, it 
would be the last academically-directed opportunity to see man and his society in terms of perspective 
change, and causation, to reduce the historical approach to its barest essentials. Such a development 
would throw a heavy responsibility on the individual teacher of history, but one which I believe any 
dedicated teacher would accept with alacrity. The local record office contains the necessary raw 
material of historical study for the history teacher to employ in instructing his students in the historical 
approach. Exhibits and school-party visits are, I imagine, already features of your offices. However, 
effective preparation on the teacher’s part is absolutely essential if the documents are to be anything 
more than a pedagogical side-show. The most suitable preparation would be that which the teacher 
received as an active researcher in the local record office to the extent to which his not too ample 
extracurricular time permitted. Were contact established on an informal basis between the archivist 
and a number of the community’s history teachers, a strikingly important aspect of historical research 
might be opened up. The local record office, though not attempting to ape an institute of historical 
research, would in fact become an important centre of historical research. The teacher would be 
presented with an opportunity to escape from the monotonous and soul-destroying routine of un- 
relieved teaching. Historical studies would be provided with a reinforcement of talent of immense 
proportions—talent which is today going to waste. Because of the local orientation of such study, the 
tide might be turned against the decline in local scholarship, which has been ebbing out of the 
countryside with the vanishing race of gentlemen and cleric antiquarians. Should this dream come 
true, the initial survey at least of England’s history on the basis of her untapped wealth of local 
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sources could be accomplished in our lifetime. The initial impetus for such a movement does not rest 
with you. But it cannot take place save under your aegis and with your active encouragement. A 
useful first step might be to build up the reference collection in the local record office; a book, especially 
one he cannot get from the county library, is to the vital teacher like honey to a bear. If you can lure 
him in, I have no doubt the teacher will stay! This would be an unparalleled service to the community 
and to historical scholarship. 


Historians are notoriously bad prophets, and what I have to say in conclusion will doubtless add 
to our poor reputation as seers. Worse still, this will be merely an imperfect appraisal of the most 
tenuous tendencies, barely discernible on the constantly shifting surface of historical studies. This 
caveat delivered, I submit that more than merely an augmented number of Ph.D. candidates will 
cause the quiet tenor of the atmosphere in local record offices to be shattered. The local record office 
will come into its own because the study not only of post-medieval English history but also of 
European history in general is entering what appears to be a period in which the documents in your 
keeping will assume a widely recognized value. The ready availability of local sources will encourage 
one of the most hopeful and fascinating aspects of scholarship: comparative studies of similar 
institutions in different countries. Until recent times England has not been the most forward of the 
major European states in the development of local archives. Your profession has in the space of a 
generation changed this; indeed, in some cases you have probably outdistanced your Continental 
counterparts. I am willing to predict with some certainty, that your foreign students of the future will, 
besides the now-familiar camera-carrying entrants through Southampton, include a strong leavening 
of scholars with their passports stamped at Dover and Harwich. Of all aspects of modern history, 
local studies best lend themselves to comparative investigation for much the same reasons that local 
studies tend to make ideal thesis topics—the manageable quantity of sources. 


There are forces at work within English historical studies which are perceptibly changing certain 
strong, predominant emphases of the last half-century. Highly significant from the point of view of 
the turn to local sources, is the moderation of the importance of and the changed direction within 
economic history. The spectacle of Marxism gone bad in the East has contributed to a marked 
revulsion against economic determinism as the sole cause of social change. The now universal 
acceptance by all historians of the importance of the economic approach to the past has robbed 
economic historians of much of their vehemence. Economic history has become an established and 
chastened branch of historical scholarship. Its great era of theorizing is past, and its proponents have 
turned to the hard work of digging out evidence. The local record office has much to offer them. The 
answer to such conundrums as ‘Was the gentry rising or declining from the Reformation to the 
Civil War?” will be found in great part in the local record office. And the open-minded economic 
historians of this generation will be more likely than the fiery avant garde of the last to measure properly 
the relevance of the gentry’s economic position to its immediate political and social status and con- 
sequently the importance of its economic position to the coming of the Civil War. 


Administrative history, still in its infancy, is a rapidly expanding field of research. A jaundiced 
eye might lay this to the well-publicized, occasionally unbecoming, posture of modern bureaucracy— 
this has certainly been a contributory factor by removing the mantle of anonymity from the silent 
service. More basic has been the growth of diplomatic as a tool of historical research. The document 
has drawn the historian to investigate the administration that produced it. Administrative history 
finds some kinship with the main emphasis in Freudian psychology, for it is the study of an institution’s 
“subconscious”, the real as against the merely normative, the done as distinct from the willed. The 
importance of the continuing impact of the administration on policy, through its execution of policy, 
cannot be underestimated. Here is a field that has not even been surveyed let alone cultivated. Nor 
will it be surveyed until we have at least a rough picture of the administration ultimately responsible 
for the execution of most domestic policy: local government. 


The moderation of economic history’s importance and the growth of administrative history are 
overshadowed by what appears to be a resurgence of interest in political-constitutional history as the 
core study of England’s past. This traditional approach to English history, older than history as an 
academic discipline, was toppled from its perch as the monopolizer of historical activity around the 
turn of the century by the onslaught of economic history assisted by social history and latterly by 
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diplomatic, imperial, and intellectual history. We have already noted the maturing of economic 
history; its retreat to the sources has forced its boon ally, social history, to dig deeper in the manu- 
scripts too. The confusion and turmoil, as well as some of the patent nonsense, evident in the field 
of sociology has dampened the extravagant claims to absolute “scientific” validity put forward by 
the first generation of social historians. Diplomatic history has suffered from over-cultivation of the 
more recent period, and has perhaps paid the price for the widespread disrepute into which traditional 
diplomacy has fallen in this our century of goldfish-bowl diplomacy and summitmanship. The 
diplomatic historians are wont to admit that they need to know more about the internal politics of 
the individual nation-states in order to adequately carry on their work. Imperial history has become 
national history—the history of India, of Burma, and so on, and we may have to await another gener- 
ation untouched by the trauma of national liberation before this important aspect of history can attain 
necessary perspective. Intellectual history, not every historian’s forte, goes on undisturbed, but with 
more respect for the often unintellectual implementation and distortion of ideas by vulgar politicians. 
Indeed, it is precisely the activities of politicians which has brought about renewed emphasis on the 
importance of political-constitutional history. In a century which has produced a Hitler and a Stalin, 
a Churchill and a Roosevelt (you will forgive the juxtaposition) it is not surprising that political 
history should experience a renovation of interest in it. Those scholars of the left in revolt against the 
seemingly placid cant of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli could justifiably discern in the belching 
smokestacks of the Black Country and the power of the pound the real lever of historical change. The 
twentieth century has provided ample proof for those who will see it of the impact, good and bad, of 
the individual on the course of history. We are no longer so struck with the claim that this or that 
“force” is the determinant of the destinies of man and society. While we do not have the same faith 
in man’s inherent goodness and in his society’s inevitable progress through political change as our 
grandfathers did, the belief that man by political means can largely direct his own future has received 
a new emphasis in a world struggle that forces us to re-assess our moral position. It is ironical, that 
the Marxist interpretation of history, uniformed and armed by the Soviet Union has, despite its 
intention, revived the Whig interpretation of history. Implicitly, the Whig interpretation is still with 
us, though in a more historically valid form. So long as we retain our faith in the importance of the 
individual, the shades of Lord Macaulay will remain with us. 


Political-constitutional history has been given a new lease of life, and one which draws it very 
close to the newly available sources in the local record offices. Within the Anglo-Saxon tradition there 
is probably no substitute for it as the centre of historical study. For it, and it alone, there survive 
abundant sources for investigation, precisely because government created the largest quantity of 
records. Into political-constitutional history can be gathered and upon it can be applied and assessed 
the insights provided by the economic, social, and intellectual historians. It is the one branch of 
history broad enough to sustain the claim to be the synthesizer of all approaches to the past. However, 
if English political-constitutional history is not again to slip from eminence, it will have to be ready 
to play its role as synthesizer, its proponents will have to show themselves willing to accept, absorb, 
and utilize the tools provided by historical research, by other valid approaches to the past and also 
by disciplines engaged in the study of the present. Political-constitutional historians will have to be 
far more searching of motive and far more clear in their depiction of governmental activity, concerning 
themselves as much with the implementation of policy as with its creation. They will also have to 
employ the perspective afforded by comparative study, because so much can be learned of the common 
problems of governance from the uncommon experiences in solving them. Whatever the future of 
political-constitutional history, much of the most verdant terrain for its study will be found in the 
half-hundred or so record offices which are your responsibilities. 


If my speculations contain a kernel of future actuality, the local record office before many more 
years have passed can be expected to take on something of the appearance of the junior common 
room, Victoria station, an institute of historical research, and the classroom of the upper-sixth. 
Variety will pose its own problems, but it will also bring its own rewards. The local record office 
will remain a centre for the preservation of a county’s or a borough’s records and a centre for studying 
them set in the locale where they were produced and as such it will attract because of its individuality. 
Whether the visitor is the most naive young post-graduate or the holder of a chair in the Sorbonne, 
he will have purpose in his coming and can make a real contribution to the working partnership of 
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historian and archivist. It would be presumptious of me to suggest what you might do in readiness 
(or self-defence) against his coming. You are already doing what will prove of the greatest service 
to him: preserving, cataloguing, accessioning private muniments, and securing improved material 
aids to research. In your capacity as a professional society you are determining the highest standards 
of professional competence for the conduct of your offices, and as individual archivists you are 
applying them. All that I would plead is that you preserve the informality and intimacy of the local 
record office, and the willingness to lend a helping hand to the historian in his apprenticeship. 


Shorter Communications 
Eton College Records’ 


THERE WILL be no need for me to enlarge on the age and wealth of the muniments of Eton College. It is 
sufficient to say that, quite apart from the peaceful accumulation of the last five centuries, the College, being 
endowed by Henry VI mainly with Alien Priory lands, came at its foundation into possession of a fine series of 
records that were already ancient in 1440. These latter include a confirmation by William Rufus to the abbey of 
Bec, which bears one of the very few surviving impressions of that king’s seal; a bull of Innocent III; thirty or 
forty twelfth and hundreds of thirteenth century deeds, and a cartulary (Modbury, co. Devon) of the early 
fourteenth century. 


A catalogue was made in the middle of the eighteenth century by the self-styled ‘honest Tom’ Martin of 
Palgrave, a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, in which ‘this unscrupulous topographer’? briefly described, in 
an attractive calf-bound manuscript volume, the contents of the drawers beneath the bookshelves in the newly 
built library. This catalogue does not tell much about the documents, seldom devoting more than a page to des- 
cribing the records of an estate. It will sometimes tell no more than that there is a ‘bundle of old Court Rolls, 
Accounts, etc.’ or ‘a box of old deeds, some very curious’. It remained, however, the working catalogue of the 
archives for two centuries. 


In 1883 the Ninth Report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission appeared, the Appendix to which contains a 
Report on the Manuscripts of Eton College by H. C. Maxwell Lyte. It is easy to criticize these early reports of the 
Commission. They were, after all, only trying to skim off the cream. Maxwell Lyte in no sense performed an archi- 
vist’s job. His report does not contain anything like an exhaustive survey of the Eton muniments. The royal charters, 
registers, building accounts, audit books, bursars’ rolls, inventories etc. relating to the school’s history which he 
had examined in the preparation of his History of Eton College, are not described therein. It deals only with the estate 
records, and, among them, calendars in detail only some of the mediaeval deeds. Even there the depth of the cream 
was not sufficient to carry all the witnesses. ‘. . . and four others named’, we read. Moreover, many of the series of 
estate records, those, for example, relating to Blakenham and Mapledurham, and the many hundreds of documents 
concerning property in Eton and Windsor, are not mentioned. Nor were the documents yet numbered. 


In 1908 J. P. Gilson of the British Museum was enlisted to make a more detailed catalogue. He numbered and 
made a MS. calendar of some goo deeds relating to Eton and Windsor; but his work stopped with the first war 
and he did not resume it. 


In 1938, at the initiative of the Vice-Provost, Sir Henry Marten, I began work on the Eton records and have, 
to date, numbered and catalogued some gooo documents. The twelfth and thirteenth century deeds are transcribed 
in full in my typed catalogues, which now number 45 volumes and relate to property in Berks (Bray, Cookham, 
Stratfield Mortimer, Windsor, Winkfield), Bucks (Bledlow, Boveney, Burnham, Chalvey, Cippenham, Datchet, 
Ditton, Dorney, Eton, Farnham Royal, Hedgerley, High Wycombe, Horton, Langley, Penn, Stoke Poges), 
Devon (Ermington, Modbury), Dorset (Charlton Marshall, Piddlehinton, Sturminster Marshall), Hants (Elling- 
ham, Stratfield Saye), Kent (Dartford, Faversham, Luddenham, Newington, Oare), Lincs (Colsterworth, 
Thurlby), London, Middlesex (Staines, Stanwell), Monmouth (Goldcliff), Norfolk (Doeking, East Wretham, 
Sporle), Northants (Everdon. Weedon Beck), Oxford (Bloxham, Cottesford, Fringford, Minster Lovell, Little 
Tew), Somerset (Stogursey), Suffolk (Blakenham, Chattisham, Creeting, Hintlesham), Sussex (Brimfast and 
Fishers in North Mundham and Compton, Climping, Petworth), Warwick (Long Compton), Wilts (Clatford, 
Hanging Langford, Hullavington). 


1 Substance of a talk and demonstration given to members of the South-East Region of the Society at Eton College 
on September 19, 1959. 
* Walter Rye, on Francis Blomefield, D.N.B., vol. v, 1886, p. 226, col. 2. 
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One volume deals with the patents and other documents concerning the foundation and endowment of the 
College and another with the papal bulls obtained by Henry VI to fortify his foundation. 


I have not, as yet, worked through the lease-books from which no doubt the gaps that occur from time to 
time among the original leases could be filled in. 


Of the finds that I have made in the course of this work, one of the most interesting so far has certainly been 
that of a set of plans with a survey dated 1617 of a building called the White Bear in Bread Street, from which 
it appears that Milton’s father at that time was an under-tenant of the College. The shape and measurements are 
given of every room, from cellar to garret, of the house in which the poet was born.? When he was very young, 
says Aubrey, presumably at the time of this survey, in one of these rooms Milton would sit up late studying and 
his father ordered the maid to sit up for him. 

H. NOEL BLAKISTON 


8 The documents were printed in London Topographical Record, vol. xix (No. 80), 1947, pp. 1-12 with pll. 1-vi 


‘In the Rock’: A Brief Account of the National Archives of Finland 


MEMBERS OF the grd International Conference on Archives held at Florence in 1956 will remember the insistence 
of the Swedish delegates that the best safeguard for records against the hazards of fire, flood and modern war is 
to put them ‘in the rock’. Those who will attend the 4th conference, to be held in Stockholm in 1960, will doubtless 
have the opportunity of seeing this theory put into practice. The Finns also have put some at least of their archives 
‘in the rock’, and, since few archivists penetrate so far north, it may be of interest to put on record a few impress- 
ions of the Valtionarkisto (Finnish State Archives) in Helsinki. 


» Some 2000 years ago the forefathers of the Finns are said to have migrated from the area near the Caspian 
Sea. One branch went westward and settled in Hungary, the other continued northward and settled in Esthonia 
and Finland, the Lapps, the previous inhabitants, retreating before them to the Arctic Circle. Finns call their 
country Suomi, land of marshes. It is a difficult country from which to wring a living. Lakes make up a tenth of 
the total area and much of the land is bare rock; such fertility as exists is the result of careful cultivation and 
conservation over a long period. In winter the temperature is well below zero for several months. In addition to the 
natural difficulties with which Finland has to contend, she has for many centuries been the prey of the two great 
countries which flank her to west and east. From the 13th century Finland was under the domination of Sweden 
and Swedish became the official language. As a result of the war of 1808-9, the Swedes were driven out by the 
Russians and Finland became a Grand Duchy under the Czar. The Finns were granted some measure of self- 
government but, with the increasing autocracy of the Czars towards the end of the 19th century, the screw was 
tightened. During the 1914~18 war the Finns made a bid for freedom and in 1918 Finland became an independent 
state. In 1939 the Russians again invaded Finland but by desperate fighting the Finns retained their independence 
though they had to pay a large indemnity and to cede to Russia their eastern province of Carelia. This brief 
outline of Finnish history is a necessary preliminary to a description of the archives, for the nature of the archives 
is largely a result of the relationships of the Finns with the Swedes and with ‘our eastern neighbour’ as the Finns 
wryly describe the U.S.S.R. 


The peace treaty by which Finland was politically separated from Sweden included a clause that all docu- 
ments concerning the administration of Finland should be handed over by the Swedes to Finland. These docu- 
ments form the nucleus of the Finnish State Archives. Quite naturally the Swedes were reluctant to hand over 
more than they needed to, and very few early records were transferred. Of recent years, however, the material 
available in Helsinki has been greatly increased by microfilms of many records in the Swedish State Archives 
which have a bearing on Finnish history. The records from Sweden are for the most part either in Latin or in 
Swedish. 


Throughout the 19th century the Czars, at their accession, made a declaration pledging themselves to main- 
tain and respect the constitutional Laws of Finland, and the Finnish Senate was responsible for the administration 
of internal affairs. The Czars, through their governors, exercised control in military matters and in foreign policy, 
though the Secretary of State, who was until 1900 a Finn, had also a right of direct access to the Czar. The Finnish 
archives contain, therefore, the records of the Governors General and a long series, easily recognisable by their 
red docket covers, of reports, correspondence and petitions concerned-with relations between Finland and Russia. 
Many of these documents are in Russian. In 1899 Czar Nicholaus II, by the so-called February Manifesto, began 
a policy which was aimed at breaking down the internal autonomy of Finland. One of the most prized possessions 
of the Finnish Archives is the petition against this manifesto addressed to the Czar and signed by famous artists, 
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scientists and writers of most of the countries of Europe. Somehow the Finns retained their freedom and, by an 


Act of 1906, the old parliament of four estates was replaced by a single chamber based on universal suffrage of 
both men and women. 


The records of the Finnish Senate and of the government departments from 1809 constitute the bulk of the 
Finnish Archives. These are for the most part in Finnish. 


A Finnish archivist needs to know at least four languages, Latin, Swedish, Russian and Finnish; it is therefore 
all the more remarkable that the officer who showed me round the archives gave her explanations in English, 
which, if not always grammatically correct, was fluent and easily understandable. Considering their past history, 
it is a tribute to the tenacity of the Finns that Finnish has survived as a living language. This is in part due to the 
literary revival in the 19th century but the secret of its survival among the ordinary people is revealed by the 
series of parish communion books or returns which date from the middle of the 17th century. These contain lists 
of parishioners with notes of the reading ability of each adult. The Lutheran pastors (and the Finns are still more 
than 94% Lutheran) insisted on their parishioners being able to read the Bible as a condition of receiving the 
Sacrament and even in some cases of entering into matrimony. The result is that the Finns are able to claim the 
highest standard of literacy in the world and Finnish has remained the language in general use. The archives of 
the Lutheran Church have not been taken over as a whole by the state, but many of the earlier books have been 
voluntarily deposited in the State Archives. The parish returns are a wonderful source for the genealogist. From 
the 18th century onward they contain biographical data as well as lists of names. 


Perhaps the most important series of records from the point of view of the modern student are the fiscal 
records of the Swedish period. The earlier series, 1538-1634, includes administrative and judicial documents, 
registers, etc., and bailiffs’ accounts, province by province. The latter give, inter alia, names of landowners, particu- 
lars of their holdings and some biographical details. The later series, dating from the reorganisation of the central 
administration in 1634, contains general documents, military lists, lists relating to certain cathedrals, etc., and 
provincial or county accounts. The accounts include tax registers and census rolls and are of great value as 
source materials for local history and genealogy. 


We still tend to think of Finland as a remote country, but one of the most striking impressions formed from 
a superficial examination of typical Finnish documents is the remarkable similarity they have in handwriting 
and format to English documents of a corresponding period, e.g. a 14th century charter or a mid 16th century 
survey. Arabic numerals seem to have been introduced early in the 16th century. 


The Finnish State Archives first became a separate office in 1869 but it was not until 1890 that it obtained 
a building of its own. In the 1920s, soon after political independence was achieved, provincial archives were set 
up in country towns, the oldest being that of Hameenlinna, which was opened in 1927. Under a law passed in 
1939 the State Archives is recognised as the central office of public archives, and ‘public archives’ are defined as 
including both national and provincial archives and the archives of all local government authorities and churches. 
The officers of the State Archives have the right to inspect the archives of all public authorities and to give in- 
structions about their management and about the destruction of useless documents. It can also order the transfer 
of documents more than 10 years old to the State or Provincial Archives. 


Private and business records and the archives of the Evangelical Lutheran Church are not under the surveil- 
lance of the state archivists but they too may be deposited in the State Archives. Many collections, relating in 
the main to the 19th centuries, have been so deposited. 


Documents are arranged strictly according to provenance, though the new types of records produced by 
modern techniques are already causing difficulties. No attempt is made to apply the Dewey or other classification 
system to archives as has been done elsewhere, e.g. in Holland. 


Finnish archivists are expected to have an M.A. degree, usually with Finnish or Scandinavian history as a 
main subject. He or she has also to pass a special archives examination after two years practical experience in 
archive work of which one year must be in the State Archives. For the higher administrative posts the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy or of Political Science is required. 


In Britain, if our storage space has reached capacity we think in terms of spreading upward or outward or 
of acquiring a new building. In Finland they have gone downward into the rock. The main archives building in 
Helsinki dates from about the same period as the Public Record Office in Chancery Lane and the chief search 
room resembles the legal search room there in several respects. It is two storeys in height and is surrounded 
by iron galleries with wall shelves on which records are stored, the shelves at floor level being occupied by lists 
and catalogues for consultation by readers. Until fairly recently all the shelving in the strongrooms was of wood; 
much of this has now been replaced by steel. Fire has in the past destroyed the greater part of old Helsinki and 
vigorous measures have now been taken to minimise the fire risk in the archive building above ground. The 
new underground strongrooms have been constructed to protect the records both against fire and against attack 
from the air. They are on two levels, one twelve metres, tive other ten metres below ground level and excavated 
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out of the solid rock. They are reached by a lift and by emergency stairs. On each level there is a row of strong- 
rooms flanked by a passage into which they open. The walls are lined with solid concrete. A master switch by the 
lift controls the lighting on each floor, while the division into small compartments reduces the possibility of the 
spread of fire to a minimum. Air conditioning has been installed. 


One of the underground rooms is used entirely for the storage of microfilms. The microfilm unit of the Church 
of Latter Day Saints has been busy in Finland as elsewhere and the greater part of the Finnish archives have been 
recorded on film and, as has already been mentioned, the Finns have taken pains to obtain microfilms of material 
relevant to their history in foreign repositories. The films are stored in specially-made drawers, two rows of film 
per drawer, with a cardboard separator between them. Wooden dummies are used to replace films removed 
for any purpose. 

The underground strongrooms have been criticised in certain quarters as being extravagantly planned. 
For my part, remembering the financial struggles of the Finns and the difficulties and dangers which beset them, 
I have only admiration for the way in which they are prepared to spend so much care and effort and money 
on the preservation of their archives which they regard as an immensely important part of their cultural heritage. 

IDA DARLINGTON 


Technical Reports 
Educational Meeting of Repairers 


AN EDUCATIONAL meeting of repairers, sponsored by the Technical Committee of the Society, was held at the 
Surrey Record Office on gth October, 1959. It was attended by repairers from the Public Record Office, the House 
of Lords Record Office, the Government Archives of Jamaica, and twelve local record offices in England, and 
by Miss E. D. Mercer, as Honorary Secretary of the Committee, and Miss M. Gollancz, Surrey Archivist, as 
hostess. In the afternoon Mr. R. H. Ellis, chairman of the Committee, said that the meeting had been devised to 
enable repairers from all regions to come together to discuss technical problems of repair and methods tested by 
them. He hoped that other meetings would be arranged soon. Mr. D. B. Wardle and Mr. L. Bell, assistant keepers, 
Public Record Office, were welcomed. 


In animated discussions, which continued throughout the day, many aspects of repair, binding, materials 
and sources of supply came under review. In a general discussion on the uses and advantages of different types of 
pastes and of adhesives and of fungicides the importance of keeping strictly to wheat flour and water paste made 
by the repairer was stressed. It appeared that this paste was used in all offices for the actual repair of documents 
(in many cases without a fungicide). Other adhesives including ‘Spynflex’, were used in some offices in the making 
of folders and boxes and occasionally in bindings. Generally, however, these other adhesives were not brought into 
direct touch with the documents. Although starch paste might sometimes be useful to repair tears in pages of 
printed books because it dried white, it was felt that it served no useful purpose in document repair as it did not 
adhere well and was inflexible over large areas. 


In a discussion on paper and other materials used in repair several repairers expressed the need for a lighter 
repair paper than 22 lbs. Experiments included the use of 8 lbs and 16 lbs cream wove ‘loan’ paper and japanese 
tissue. Bonded fibre so far appeared satisfactory as a substitute for parchment in the repair of parchment documents, 
but experiments in paper repairs had been abandoned because the documents so repaired tended to curl. Bonded 
fibre also had this disadvantage that all documents repaired with it had to be stored flat as it would not fold. 
Because it held damp it was necessary to use blotting paper, instead of cartridge paper, for drying. Neither nylon 
nor terylene had as yet been found suitable substitutes for silk chiffon in repair, though terylene was found by 
some to be better than waxed paper as a base for laying down documents. As ‘undischarged’ silk could not be 
stored in hot damp climates, archivists overseas were anxious to learn of any satisfactory substitute. 


Mr. Hassell opened a short discussion on rebinding by describing the current methods at the Public Record 
Office, where volumes were generally resewn and rebound in account book style, attention being paid to flat 
opening of the pages in the interest of student and photographer. Mr. Deal described the method of repairing 
parliamentary plans at the House of Lords where a ‘shirlan”’ calico was used, the maps being kept dry throughout 
the repair process to safeguard the colouring. Much remained to be debated when the meeting broke up for tea 
and further informal talk on the pros and cons of different methods and materials. 

E. DORIS MERCER 
Secretary, Technical Committee 
MARGUERITE GOLLANCZ. 
County Archivist, Surrey Record Office 
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Deacidification of Paper 


MANY ARCHIVISTS who watched the demonstration of ‘deacidification’ in the repair room of the London County 
Council after the A.G.M. asked for details concerning materials and methods employed. 


Experiments were in the first instance made on test pieces of 18th century paper. These were tested for pH 
values before and after treatment by the method of H. F. Lanner, using a glass electrode. The pH value of small 
areas of actual documents are tested by the colorimetric method. Papers with a pH value of 4.0 or 5.0 before 
treatment have a value not below 7.0 after treatment, indicating satisfactory deacidification. The method is that 
advocated by Mr. W. J. Barrow, namely twenty minutes’ immersion in lime water—a saturated solution of slaked 
lime—followed by a twenty minutes’ immersion in a saturated solution of calcium bicarbonate to neutralise the 
excess lime. 


Flat sheets of perforated P.V.C. are used to support the documents. These have been obtained from G. A. 
Harvey and Co., Ltd., Grenwich Metal Works, London, S.E.7. The firm makes the sheets with various perforations, 
and will supply patterns and will cut the sheets to the purchaser’s requirements. Sheets 24” x 15}” cost approxi- 
mately a guinea each. A piece of butter muslin hemmed to the size of the P.V.C. sheets is placed over each docu- 
ment to keep it in position. 12 to 15 documents can be immersed at a time, each sandwiched begween butter muslin 
and P.V.C. sheet. 


A carboy of lime water can be obtained from any good manufacturing chemist, or the solution can be made 
from slaked lime and distilled water. An excess of freshly slaked lime and Metropolitan Water Board mains water 
produces a satisfactory lime water. 


Lime water can only be used for one set of documents, as it becomes discoloured, and if the documents were 
very acid, would be too weak for further use. It should therefore be poured away. The carboy, if it contains an 
excess of slaked lime, can however be filled up with water and the solution used again provided it is stirred well 
and then allowed to settle. In this way one carboy can be used for many documents. 


The calcium bicarbonate solution is made in the laboratory by passing carbon di-oxide gas (from a cylinder 
of liquid carbon di-oxide) into a suspension of precipitated calcium carbonate in mains water, until on test the 
clear liquid (after allowing excess of the solid to settle) contains about 0.13% of calcium bicarbonate. It takes at 
least 24 hours to prepare. One trayful of the solution will suffice for two sets of documents but should then be 
discarded. A jar of the solution becomes stale if left for more than a week. The largest size perspex developing 
trays made by Kodak are used for the immersion of the documents. The drying rack into which the P.V.C. sheets 
slide was made in the Council’s carpenter’s shop. All the experiments were carried out with the advice and help 
of the Council’s Scientific Adviser, and the solutions used are prepared by one of his assistants. Both the solutions 
and the results of treatment of the documents are controlled by periodic analysis. 

IDA DARLINGTON 


London County Council. 


Notes and News 


UNDER THIS HEADING, in each issue, it is intended to present a summary of news and developments, 
at home and overseas, which it is thought will be of general interest to the profession. Archivists and 
others are invited to send to the Hon. Editor items of information for possible inclusion here. 


NEW GUIDE TO THE PUBLIC RECORDS while the detailed and authoritative sections were in 
Volumes I and II of Giuseppi’s Guide to the Public preparation. The scope and form of a comprehensive 
Records, published in 1923 and 1924, have been out of Guide were discussed with the Office’s Consultative 
print for a considerable time. In 1948 a long-term plan Committee on Publications and the proposal which 
was prepared for issuing a new Guide in several parts, found most favour—and which was eventually adopted 
to be published as and when they could be made ready. —was that a revised edition of Giuseppi’s Guide should 
Part I: Introductory, designed to introduce readers to the be put in hand forthwith. This, with the maximum 
Public Record Office and its work rather than to its economy of style and presentation, would take note 
contents, was accordingly prepared and published late _ the very large accruals of documentary material in ie 
in 1949. The treatment to be given to each group of Public Record Office during the past thirty-five ye 
records in the projected Sectional Guides was to be a_ and of the corrections to the existing text that experience 
good deal fuller than in Giuseppi’s work, and, as some _ had shown to be necessary. 
parts would inevitably be slow in appearing, it was The work of preparation, except for the provision 
considered desirable to do something to fill the gap ofan index, is nearly complete. With printing and bind- 
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ing costs at their present levels, the published price, 
based on sales of the last edition, seems likely to be in 
the region of £5 for the two volumes. If, however, as is 
hoped, the demand for the new work is sufficient to 
justify the printing of a larger edition, a lower price 
might be possible. 
L. C. HECTOR 
Public Record Office. 


BATH AND WELLS DIOCESAN ARCHIVES 

It is a maxim well known to modern archivists that 
any survey of records is liable to be out of date by the 
time it appears in print. One of the most recent 
surveys’ has been thus outdated by the decision of the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells to place on loan in the Somer- 
set Record Office at Taunton the records of his diocese 
(formerly co-extensive with the old county) and of its 
three archdeaconries, Bath, Wells and Taunton. 

An orderly transfer has begun and is expected to 
be completed by the late spring of 1960, by which time 
all the records except the Bishop’s Registers (from 
1309)*, Subscription Books (from 1583), and the 
Registrar’s modern papers will have been transferred 
from the ‘Bishop’s Eye’ at Wells and will occupy a run 
of at least 550 feet of shelving. 

The existing physical arrangement of the records, 
left undisturbed by the Pilgrim Trust survey made 
some ten years ago, is largely the work of Mr. R. 
Holworthy and his wife who dried, cleaned, sorted and 
parcelled 800 volumes in four general classes, the bulk 
of which fell under the headings, ‘Act books including 
presentments at Visitations’ (from 1458), ‘Deposition 
books’ (from 1530) and ‘Licence books’ (from 1568)°. 

Much work remains to be done both in matters of 
basic conservation—fumigation and repair—as well as 
in more detailed cataloguing, which should ultimately 
produce valuable general series and individual treasures 
such as the recently discovered glebe terrier of Harding- 
ton Mandeville, 1606, with a plan of the rooms of the 
mansion house. 

The main regret is that the loss of the probate 
records at the Exeter Probate Registry in 1942 has 
prevented the reassembly of the original archival 
holding. 

DEREK M. M. SHORROCKS 
Somerset Record Office, Taunton. 


1C. E. Welch, ‘The Preservation of Ecclesiastical Records’, Archives, 
IV, 22 (Michaelmas 1959). 

2 A microfilm copy was made for the Registry during the War; the 
Registers to 1559 have been published in the publications of the Somerset 
Record Society. 

— Holworthy, Discoveries in the Diocesan Registry, Wells, Somerset 
(1926). 


YORKSHIRE COLLIERY COMPANIES’ 
RECORDS 

In his excellent description of the public or semi- 
public records being deposited in the Prior’s Kitchen, 
Durham (this Journal, Vol. 1, No. 10, October 1959, 
p. 269) Dr. J. Conway Davies seems to hint that pre- 
Vesting date records of colliery companies in Yorkshire 
(as well as in Durham, Northumberland and Cumber- 
land) might one day be secured by the University of 
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Durham, since its area of influence extends into three 
of the Coal Board Divisions, ‘those of Durham, the 
Northern Division . . . and the Yorkshire Division’. 
The author’s definition of the University’s sphere 
of influence is not being disputed; and it is well appre- 
ciated that it includes much of the North Riding which 
lies within the Coal Board’s North-Eastern (or York- 
shire) Division. The northern boundary of the N.E. 
Division is drawn, however, purely for administrative 
reasons and readers should bear in mind that the 
Yorkshire coal fields are situated in the West Riding 
and southern parts of the county. For this reason, any 
pre-Vesting Date records which happen to come to 
light and which the N.E. Divisional Board agree shall 
be made available for historical research will almost 
certainly be deposited in a recognised archives reposi- 
tory in Sheffield or Leeds. 
ALAN D. RIDGE 
Divisional Records Officer, 
North-Eastern Division, 
National Coal Board. 


LAMINATION WITH GENOTHERM PLASTIC 
FILM 


In a previous communication (this Journal (1958) 
Vol. 1, No. 7, p. 199) a brief reference was made to the 
use in lamination of a plastic film having the trade 
name Genotherm. Recently a simple machine using 
this material has become available. It is known as the 
Eichner Thermofilmer, which is marketed in the U.K. 
by T.S. (Office Equipment) Ltd., 140/148 Borough 
High St., London, S.E.1. and may be of interest to 
those concerned with the preservation of documents of 
secondary importance. Genotherm is a clear polyvinyl 
chloride which has been specially formulated so that 
its properties are inherent in the material and do not 
depend upon the addition of a placticiser. The plastic 
film is coated with an adhesive on one side and lamina- 
tion to the document is achieved under slight pressure 
at a temperature of about 60°C (140°F). The machine 
is fully automatic; it is merely necessary to feed in the 
document at one end, and the document laminated 
on both sides emerges on the other side. The machine 
is normally capable of dealing with documents up to 
12} inches wide, but by folding a document, passing 
it through the machine, refolding so as to expose the 
unlaminated portion, and then passing it through the 
machine again, it is possible to laminate a document 
(such as a page of a newspaper) having an effective 
width up to 25 inches. 

A. E. A. WERNER 
Keeper, 
Research Laboratory, British Museum 


ON THE USE OF THYMOL 

From time to time, cautioning against the use of 
thymol crystals in fumigating documents is promoted 
for one reason or another. Last year, at a meeting of 
the N.E. Region, it was seriously suggested that the 
fumes constituted a risk to health by causing a harden- 
ing of human membranes. It seemed to the writer to 
be a matter for investigation, having regard to the fact 


that the vast majority of Record Offices are normally 
characterised by the odour of this chemical. 

Thanks to the prompt attention given by Dr. 
A. I. G. McLaughlin, and his colleague Mr. King, of 
the Department for Research in Industrial Medicine 
at the London Hospital, and thanks to Miss I. Darling- 
ton for permitting them to see the fumigating cupboard 
in the London County Records Office, a satisfactory 
report can now be made. The specialists’ view is that 
if the fumigating cupboard is placed in a room where 
there is good general ventilation there is no risk to 
health: nor is there any risk in handling the crystals 
each day when the dish is replenished. Although it is 
admitted that in high doses, thymol can cause irritation 
of mucous membranes, and is dangerous if taken in 
large quantities by mouth, there is no record of illness 
caused by the inhalation of fumes. In fact the report 
points out that ‘it has been used therapeutically as an 
inhalation in the treatment of bronchitis.’ 

Needless to say that if any readers of this Journal 
can report ill health, skin rash or respiratory trouble 
directly attributable to thymol fumes, the Medical 
Research Council would be interested to know. 

ALAN D. RIDGE 
National Coal Board, 
N.E. Division. 


Muniments of Selby, Salley and Drax at 
Westminster. A chest of documents relating princi- 
pally to the estates of Selby Abbey, Salley Abbey and 
Drax Priory has come to light at Archbishop’s House, 
Westminster. The archidiocesan archivist, the Rev. 
Bernard Fisher, has not yet been able to discover how 
these documents found their way there. The accumu- 
lation includes charters, deeds, court rolls and accounts 
as well as personal papers which belonged to the lay 
proprietors into whose hands the estates passed at the 
Dissolution. The records relating to Selby range in 
date from the 13th to the 19th century, and those 
relating to Salley Abbey and Drax Priory from the 13th 
to the 16th century. They are at present being cata- 
logued by Dr. Kevin G. T. McDonnell of Queen Mary 
College, University of London. 


Guide to Hertfordshire County Records. The 
staff of the Hertfordshire County Record Office is, at 
present, preparing a Guide, to be issued in parts. The 
first part, which it is hoped will be published this year, 
will deal both with the records of the Justices of the 
Peace assembled in Quarter Sessions, 1587 to date, and 
the Lieutenancy from the middle of the 18th century, 
as it was found impossible to separate the two archi- 
vally. Other parts will cover ecclesiastical records 
(archidiaconal and parochial), manorial, estate and 
private records, and the records of the County Council. 
It is also intended to publish a handlist of County maps, 
surveys and estate plans. 


Researches in the North Devon Athenaeum 
at Barnstaple have brought to light, from among the 
great quantity of documents stored there, the finely 
illuminated Grant of Arms to Sir John Hawkins. Sir 


John received this grant in 1565 and attached to it is 
the Augmentation granted in 1571 consequent upon 
his victory at Rio de la Hacho. It is not at the moment 
known how these documents came into the possessjon 
of the North Devon Athenaeum, as Hawkins had Jno 
established connection with the northern part of fhe 
County which is more intimately associated with the 
Grenvilles. It seems probable that the Grant passed 
into the hands of a family of eminence in North Devon 
and was presented to the North Devon Athenaeum] as 
being of more than personal importance. 

The documents have been placed in a glass chase 
and are available for view by the general public. 


The Royal Commission on Historical Magu- 
scripts incorporating the National Register of Archives 
have moved their headquarters from the Public Record 
Office to Quality House, Quality Court, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C.2. The Secretary to the Cqm- 
mission, Mr. Roger H. Ellis, is available by telephone 
under the number CHAncery 2981, and the Registgar, 
N.R.A., Miss Winifred D. Coates, under the number 
CHAncery 3205. 


E.R.O. Newsletter. From the Essex Recprd 
Office comes the first issue of a duplicated Newslefter 
which is intended to supplement the printed repgarts, 
Report on the Essex Record Office, 1950, and Archives for| All 
1956, both now out of print. This very readdble 
account of recent progress, which is by John H. 
Holmes, Senior Assistant Archivist, is the sort of 
public relations venture which should be encouraged. 
The contents of a bulletin such as this perhaps do not 
merit a more permanent form of presentation, but even 
duplicated sheets can be made to look interesting [And 
it is hoped that the next issue of the Newsletter will be 
more attractively laid out and perhaps reach a wider 
public. 


French sources for South-Western Pagific 
history. From Paris comes news of the microfilming 
of original official records and other historical manu- 
scripts relating to French activities in the South-West 
Pacific during the 17th—1gth centuries. Mr. Lesli¢ R. 
Marchant, a research student at the University of 
London is in charge of the work which is being cagried 
out under the aegis of the Alexander Turnbull Libgary, 
Wellington, New Zealand, and under the superiyten- 
dence of the New Zealand embassy in Paris. Journals, 
reports, ships’ logs, departmental correspond¢nce, 
maps and charts will be selected from the Archives 
Nationales, the Bibliothéque Nationale and] the 
Archives du Ministére de la Marine (Service hydro- 
graphique), with emphasis on Exploration, and the 
Alexander Turnbull Library will be the central rqposi- 
tory for the completed microfilms. Mr. Marg¢hant 
eventually intends to publish a Guide to manujcript 
materials for the history of the French in Austrajlasia. 

Central Zionist Archives. It is encouragihg to 
note that a permanent home for the Central Zjonist 
Archives, at present housed in the Jewish Agency 
building, Jerusalem, is soon to be built. The aim pf the 
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Archives department is ‘to assemble the documents 
concerning the Jewish National Movement from its 
beginnings in the 19th century, the Jewish community 
in Palestine from the Hibbat Zion (‘Love of Zion’) 
movement to the establishment of the State of Israel 
and the activities of the Zionist Organisation and the 
Jewish Agency from their inception up to the present 
time’. The repository possesses files of this last from 
1897 as well as private papers of many well-known 
Jewish personalitites, among them Theodor Herzl and 


in the history of Zionism and modern Palestine and 
collections of newsparers, photographs, microfilms, 
documentary films and sound recordings are main- 
tained and extensive facilities for study are available 
to scholars, journalists and others. The Archives 
repository is undertaking the preparation of a critical 
edition, in Hebrew translation, of the Complete Writings 
of Theodor Herzl, three volumes of which had appeared 
up to May 1959 and also publishes a duplicated list 
of publications, Zionist Literature. 


Israel Zangwill. In addition, a large library specializing 


Reviews 


LAMBETH PALACE LIBRARY CARTAE ANTIQUAE ET MISCELLANEAE (MSS. 889-901). By Dorothy 
M. Owen. Lambeth Palace Library, 1959. v + 123 pp. (cyclostyled). 


When the manuscripts in the library of the archbishops of Canterbury at Lambeth came to be set up in the late 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, such loose papers and documents as were found amongst them were collected 
together and arranged into volumes, which were placed—perhaps in reflection of the date at which this was done—among 
the MSS. of Archbishop Thomas Tenison, holder of the see from 1695 until 1715. The papal bulls, to a total of 122, of 
varied relevance and provenance, were arranged in alphabetical order of popes and put apart in two volumes now numbered 
Lambeth MSS. 643-4. The remainder, arranged roughly according to subject matter and type, were placed in thirteen 
further volumes numbered Lambeth MSS. 889-901, but more commonly known as the ‘Cartae Miscellaneae, Vols. I-XIII’. 
An inventory of the bulls was included by M. R. James in his catalogue of the medieval MSS. at Lambeth (Cambridge, 
1932), pp. 781-96. The Cartae Miscellaneae, however, have remained without adequate description down to the present 
day and, since they comprise some 1,500 items (many of considerable individual importance), all would-be users of them 
will be grateful to Mrs. Owen for having now produced a comprehensive calendar, with an index of the places to which 
they refer. 

As their name implies, and as Mrs. Owen demonstrates in her introduction, the Cartae Miscellaneae are documents 
of an extremely varied nature, ranging in date from the twelfth to the eighteenth centuries, and touching at some point 
upon the history of most counties in England and Wales. Essentially, they consist of odd parcels of evidences that were 
brought to the London residence of the archbishops at different times and from differing sources, for a diversity of business, 
personal, and other reasons, and which were subsequently allowed to accumulate in the archiepiscopal library, often, no 
doubt, as part of the personal reliquiae of individual archbishops. The majority, as might be expected, relate to some aspect 
of archiepiscopal administration, the most conspicuous example being a collection of papers of Brian Walton, afterwards 
bishop of Chester, concerning the London Tithe Cause of 1634-9, which occupy two entire volumes, and of which two 
further volumes are (not untypically) numbered separately as MSS. 272-3. In a different but no less important vein, 
however, there are also sizeable groups of royal charters to the archbishops (the earliest is of Henry I) and of medieval 
and other deeds relating to the archiepiscopal estates, mainly in Kent, together with a number of medieval deeds from the 
muniments of Canterbury Cathedral Priory. The presence of documents which are clearly out of context, but which 
considerably enlarge the collection’s scope, is presumably to be ascribed to accident or gift: the largest group in this category 
comprises some seventy medieval deeds from the diocese of Norwich, many relating to the abbey of St. Benet at Hulme, of 
which Mrs. Owen conjectures (not implausibly) that the donor may have been Bishop Thomas Tanner. 

In completing her catalogue of this richly diverse material in the extraordinarily short space of six months, Mrs. Owen 
has clearly taken for her inspiration the maxim ‘Bis dat qui cito dat’. Eschewing elaborate bibliographical and other frills, 
and accepting the risks of error that this implies, her aim has been to produce a succinct and practical working guide rather 
than a monument of research. This task, in spite of occasional signs of overhaste—particularly as regards presentation— 
she has discharged conspicuously well. When she has recovered her breath, an index of personal names would greatly aug- 
ment its, already considerable, value as an instrument of research. 

G. R. G. DAVIS 


GUIDE TO THE MONMOUTH RECORD oFFICE. By W. H. Baker. Pontypool, 1959. 126 pp. 
5s. (cloth-bound). 


It was not till 1938 that Monmouthshire made any real attempt to grapple with the problem of the preservation of 
the records of the county. Indeed adequate, if not ideal, premises for storage were first provided in 1952. That the resulting 
accumulation should so soon be the subject of a Guide is praiseworthy. 

It is clear that the county has few official records prior to 1800 and its history must depend on the documents which 
others with more foresight and greater care have preserved and are now depositing in the County Record Office. The 
deposited records are listed in the last section of the Guide, but it is truly written that they are by no means the least 
important. What is more, this group should grow and help to cover the gaps in the official records. 

The Guide follows the sequence adopted in other county guides. While Manorial, Boards of Guardians’, Highway 
Authorities’ and School Boards’ records make a good showing, ecclesiastical records are notable by their absence, no 
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parish records or wills having been deposited. Borough records are poorly represented, Monmouth appearing by a¢cident; 
Newport, whose Clerk is one of the joint Clerks of the Archives Committee, and Abergavenny, apparently preferring to 
retain custody of their own records. 

The Guide is clear and undoubtedly will facilitate research, as the Chairman of the Committee in his foreword hopes. 
It may also inspire other institutions, industrial firms and private firms to deposit their records in official custody and so 
enrich the accumulations that they may be of even greater value to the historian. The convenience, and pastoe of a 
single-all-embracing record office in a county must be obvious to depositor and searcher alike. 


PHILIP E. JO’ 


KENTISH SOURCES. I. SOME ROADS AND BRIDGES . . . Edited by Elizabeth Melling. Maidstone, 
Kent County Council, 1959. viii + 63 pp., 8 pls. 3s. 6d. (paper-bound). 


The editor of this excellent little book is the Education Assistant in the Kent County Archives Office. This may account 
for the clarity with which her material is set out for the benefit of archivists and searchers alike. The four main subjects— 
roads, bridges, ferries and travel—and the various types of record which provide information on them, are dealt| with in 
turn by means of separate introductions and examples which are well-chosen, interesting and in many cases amusing. 

By the Act of 2 & 3 Philip & Mary cap. 8 the inhabitants of each parish were made responsible to their ele¢ted sur- 
veyors for the upkeep of the main roads in their own parish, each man doing his stint. Human nature proved unfqual to 
the test and after more than a century of fines for neglect, under new legislation application was made at the Kent, as at 
other Quarter Sessions for permission to levy a rate to raise money for the hire of labour. The justices of the peacp for the 
county supervised the parishes’ care of the highways until 1835, and some acrimonious correspondence is quoted |between 
two justices concerning the appointment ofa road surveyor in 1736. William Hendley refused to appoint a man recon}mended 
by Sir Edward Filmer as he could neither read nor write. This was not quite so extraordinary as it sounds, as fhe term 
“surveyor” was then probably applied as loosely as that of “engineer” is to-day and the minimum of literacy would no 
doubt have sufficed for the not very learned, but highly necessary, duties of road inspection. The harmful effedt on the 
arrangements for the maintenance of the roads of irresponsible and incompetent surveyors had, however, alreqdy been 
commented on at the Sevenoaks Petty Sessions. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the Quarter Sessions sought to preserve the roads rather by the r¢striction 
of traffic than by improved methods of construction and repair, and carriers who hauled excessive loads over a rpad were 
indicted in the same way as those who had caused an obstruction, neglected to clear a ditch, or failed to trim a hedge. 

Other authorities concerned with the upkeep of highways were the manorial courts (and even the high cou - in the 
sixteenth century), the Commissioners of Sewers in the seventeenth century, the Turnpike Trustees in the eightepnth and 
early nineteenth centuries, and the Pavement Commissioners and the rural highway authorities in the later nineteenth 
century. Diversion and closure of highways were originally carried out by royal licence, after a writ and inqujsition of 
ad quod damnum to ensure that no harm would be done by the alterations. Acts of 1523, 1697 and 1773 extended thege powers 
in turn to hundredal juries, Quarter Sessions and justices of the peace and the book gives some examples. 

Bridges became a public liability before roads, the Statute of Bridges of 1531 making a county responsible for all its 
public bridges with the exception of those within a town. Commissioners of Sewers and Turnpike Trusts looked aft¢r bridges 
which affected their special interests, but, in the nineteenth century, the county gradually assumed the responsibility. 
Examples are given of an agreement between a parish and a private landowner for the repair of a bridge over a mi —_ 
and various orders from the Sessions and other authorities, in which, unlike those referring to roads, there are refreshingly 
few personal indictments. 

Attention is drawn in the book to the former importance of ferries, most of which were privately owned} Certain 
ferries, like the King’s Ferry between Sheppey and the mainland, were administered by special courts, and a very exhaustive 
set of instructions to the Keeper of the King’s Ferry is quoted. The Long Ferry from Gravesend to London was the subject 
of an agreement between the people of Gravesend and the Corporation of London. Overloading was punished by fines 
payable to the Gravesend Watercourt or the Chamber of London, according to the home port of the craft concefned. 

Finally, under the heading of Travel, examples are given of an agreement between certain stage coach operators and 
an innkeeper, a private letter describing a journey and a letter to the New Cross Turnpike Trustees concerning a collision. 

The book as a whole is well presented and the illustrations clear and intelligible to the layman as well as to the scholar. 
It is interesting to come across words like “tarras” and “‘bavin” which have survived in south-east England to our own 
day, but are no longer in general use. Londoners will notice the occasional links with the City Thiebestienstnedhiener 
Bridge, the Long Ferry, and so on. Miss Melling is to be congratulated on a most useful guide and Messrs. Headley on an 
elegant production, in which the only improvement this reviewer would wish for is a whiter paper. 


JAMES L. HOWGEGO 


TRANSPORT IN KENT. Catalogue of documents from the Kent Archives Office displayed at The 
Museum, St. Faith Street, Maidstone, 24 June-25 July 1959. Maidstone, Kent} County 


Council, 1959. 4to, 30 pp. (cyclostyled). 

This is the catalogue of an exhibition for which Miss Melling’s excellent booklet on roads and bridges shakes good 
preliminary reading. The exhibition itself consisted of items which relate to many aspects of transport and travel. Tunnels, 
ferries, bridges; rivers, canals and the sea; and, finally, railways and roads, were the subject of exhibits which included maps, 
plans, bills, private letters, accounts and. agreements. It was no small achievement to assemble 128 items, mainly from the 
County records, of such individual importance. Such an exhibition deserved a good catalogue, and it is a pify that the 


latter had to be presented in typewriter script, which is an unlovely thing. 
JAMES L, HOWGEGO 
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GUILDFORD BOROUGH RECORDS, 1514~1546. Edited, with an introduction, by Enid M. Dance. 
Surrey Record Society Publications, vol. 24. The Society, 1958. xiv + 153 pp. 35s. 


In 1957 Guildford celebrated the seven-hundredth anniversary of the granting of its first charter. As a contribution 
towards this celebration, the Surrey Record Society undertook the publication of the earliest extant record of the Borough, 
namely, the draft Court Book for the years 1514-1546 and incorporated in the publication another Court Book covering 
the period October 1544 to October 1545, which fills a gap in the first Book. The Society could not have chosen a better 
way in which to commemorate the anniversary, for they have made easily available to research a volume not only of 
importance to historians of Guildford but also to those interested in the workings of the local courts of English boroughs 
in Tudor times. 

The Society wisely put the work of editing and transcribing the book into the able hands of Dr. Enid Dance, Curator 
and Archivist of the Guildford Muniment Room. Historians and students wishing to use this Court Book will be greatly 
indebted to Dr. Dance tor her transcription, not only because she has made the archive more easily available, but also 
because she has made it inielligible. Hitherto, because of its difficult handwriting and confused lay-out, this Court Book has 
been hard to interpret. A further debt is owed to her for providing a scholarly introduction which includes an authoritative 
account of the functions and working of the various local courts, namely, the Guild Merchant, Court Leet, Three Weeks’ 
Court and Fair Court. The text of the volume records the proceedings of these Courts, which include—besides decisions 
and orders—elections, admissions to the Freedom, Summary Accounts and other items such as Taxation Lists. The usefulnes 
of the volume is enhanced further by two indexes, one of names of persons and places and the other of subjects. What the 
transcript and introduction aim to do can be best described in Dr. Dance’s own words: ““The purpose of the volume is to 
provide the historian with raw material, not to write the history. The introduction therefore aims only at giving such 
minimum information as will be useful to students in the wider fields, and sufficient background data to guide the local 
historian, together with the necessary description of the actual documents”’. That Dr. Dance has worthily achieved these 
objects is apparent to anyone who reads this introduction or consults the text of the volume. The Council of the Society, 
recognising the value of this work as a contribution to the comparative study of the working of local courts of law, has had 
printed a number of extra copies which can be purchased by those who are not members of the Society, for 35s. od. 

A. H. HALL 
ENGLISH PRIVATEERING VOYAGES TO THE WEST INDIES, 1588-1595. Edited by Kenneth R. 
Andrews. Hakluyt Society, Series II, vol. CXI. Cambridge University Press, 1959. 
Xxvili + 421 pp., 8 pls. 40s. 

This latest volume of the Hakluyt Society’s publications comprises records relating to twenty-five English privateering 
voyages to the West Indies in the period between the defeat of the Armada and the last voyage of Drake—that is to say, 
all the voyages of which much is known, apart from those of John Watts, in 1590, and Sir Robert Dudley, in 1594, which 
have been described in earlier volumes of the Society. 

The material is arranged in eighteen chapters each consisting of a survey by Dr. Andrews of the evidence for a par- 
ticular voyage or related voyages, followed by transcripts of the relevant documents. Dr. Andrews has ingeniously pieced 
together the course of each venture so far as the evidence allows, although for lack, or conflict of, evidence, much still remains 
a matter for conjecture. The documents are drawn from three main sources: firstly, Hakluyt’s own accounts; secondly, 
translations made by Miss I. A. Wright of documents in the Archivo de Indias at Seville for the years 1593-5 (Spanish 
documents relating to the voyages between 1588 and 1592 are to be found in two earlier volumes edited by Miss Wright 
for the Society), and lastly, documents from the records of the High Court of Admiralty. These latter make up the greater 
part of the documents and represent the editor’s main contribution to the new evidence produced for the voyages. 

In an informative Introduction, Dr. Andrews (apart from surveying the organisation of privateering at this period), 
describes the varied judicial and administrative functions of the Admiralty Court and the nature of its records. The latter 
he describes as having come down to us in an “incomplete, ill-sorted and unkempt state’’, although one understands that 
they are now being listed (one hopes systematically), by a group of historians. The records fall into seven main classes, 
although these overlap considerably in their present disordered state. Of these classes, the “Examinations” (depositions of 
witnesses) are the simplest to use and the most informative. Since each witness, whether merchant or seaman, prefaced his 
evidence with a short biographical account of his life, the depositions supply valuable details about the men who promoted, 
or participated in, privateering. They also contain information as to the financing of the voyages and their course, for 
which, in a few cases, they supply the only surviving evidence. Another class, the “Libels”, contains, amongst other docu- 
ments, appraisements of the value of ships and their prizes made at the order of the Court. All these classes of Admiralty 
records, however, contribute precise details as to the equipping and conduct of the voyages, such as are often lacking in 
the narrative sources. One small complaint which may be registered here, is that although the editor points out that it 
has been necessary to summarize certain of the Admiralty documents, it is not clear whether any matters of substance 
have been omitted, or merely certain passages of common form. 

The juxtaposition of narratives of the same events drawn from both English and Spanish sources, has, in a number 
of cases, produced amusing proof of the subjective nature of much historical evidence. Thus, the English account of Langton’s 
unsuccessful attack on Cumana in 1594 says merely that the privateers “found it too hott and so returned againe aboorde 
their shipps not without some loss’’. Don Francisco Gutierrez Flores, captain-general of the city, however, writes at length 
to the governor of the province detailing the wise precautions which he took for the city’s defence and the desperate fight 
in which the English were beaten off—Don Francisco, of course, being in the van. 

The documents are fully annotated by the editor and there are five useful maps and an index of names and places. 
Dr. Andrews is to be congratulated on gathering together such a wealth of evidence on the background and conduct of 
these voyages, which for too long have been reserved for works by romantic, not to say jingoistic, historians. 

The book is produced in accordance with the high standards of the Hakluyt Society and the Cambridge University 
Press. HENRY COBB 
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GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH IN ENGLAND AND WALES. Vol. 2. By David E. Gardner and Frank 


Smith. Salt Lake City, Utah, Bookcraft Publishers, 1959. 432 pp. $3.95. 

The first volume of this very comprehensive guide to genealogical sources and method was published in 1956 and 
dealt with civil and ecclesiastical records of births, deaths and marriages—together with a discussion of the census records. 
The present volume is mainly concerned with wills, but also includes a chapter on naval, military and merchant shipping 
records. A further volume is promised. 

The authors are employed in the research department of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints in Salt Lake 
City, where, owing to the significance attached to posthumous baptism, considerable resources of that body have been 
devoted to building up an important school of genealogical research. Both writers have manifestly had many years ex- 
perience in the use of records and are keenly aware of the many pitfalls and hazards which are involved; these they are 
careful to expound, while defining and examining the historical functions of various classes of records so that the genealogist 
may the better understand their value to him in his researches. 

There is no doubt that this is a serious and valuable aid to the genealogist, amateur and professional, as well as to the 
historian who is not solely concerned with pedigrees. It will become for the present-day searcher what Sims and Rye were to 
a previous generation. Especially valuable is the gazetteer indicating the location of records county by county. It is unfortun- 
ate that the authors’ legitimate insistence on the value of maps showing the relation of administrative areas has been largely 
frustrated by the inclusion of reproductions on so small a scale; and the addition to the text of numerous fanciful illustrations 
adds nothing to what is, after all, a serious work. 

English readers will be surprised to learn that Berkshire is ‘‘often pronounced Barkshire”, while Derbyshire and 
Hertfordshire respectively are only “sometimes” pronounced “Darbyshire” and “‘Hartfordshire”. But no archivist or 
librarian could find it possible to carp at authors who emphatically warn their readers that “inquiries by mail should be 
kept to a minimum” and that “the main duties of the staff of a record office is (sic) the care of the deposited records . . . 
and making all records available to the officials of the county and to students. Although the staff may do short searches 
requested by mail, it must be realized that lengthy searches cannot be undertaken”. JOHN F. BROMLEY 


LOCAL HISTORY IN ENGLAND. By W. G. Hoskins. London, Longmans, 1959. xi + 185 
pp., + index. 


It is rare for a single volume to combine scholarship with popular appeal and yet to remain acceptable to amateur 
and professional alike. Dr. Hoskins has achieved this in a book which is both a valuable reference source and also a 
stimulating account of what may be accomplished in local study by the non-professional with time at his disposal and a 
willingness to take pains and due care in his researches. 

From the archivist’s standpoint, Dr. Hoskins has provided a most useful study of some lesser known sources and the 
constant reference to published material, together with the list of Additional References, make this book the more valuable. 
Perhaps some readers, having experience of local history societies, will feel less sanguine than the author as to their 
capabilities and will wish that Dr. Hoskins had indulged in a few more caveats. On the other hand, any work which en- 
courages sound local research (as this does) and which enables more local searchers to be competent and knowledgeable 
in their chosen field, is of the greatest assistance to those of us who are responsible for supplying some of the needs of such 
students. 

Naturally, the scope of Local History in England is much greater than the subject of documentation, and the bringing 
together of field work with the study of written records is another important feature of the book. Of outstanding interest 
are the author’s chapters on urban history; whilst his comments on such matters as health, disease, population, street 
names, etc. are indicative of the detailed study envisaged by this work. The whole is rounded off with some well chosen 
comments on the problem of publication. 

This is indeed a volume which should be on the shelves of everyone concerned with local history and it is a measure 
of Dr. Hoskins generous interest in the struggling, would-be, historian, that he has made available in this book so much 
of his wide knowledge and infectious enthusiasm. FELIX HULL 


TEACH YOURSELF LOCAL HISTORY. By Francis Celoria. London, English University Press, 1958. 
vii + 182 pp. 7s. 6d. 


The author of this book has the laudable aim of stimulating interest in local studies. He deals with : the motives and 
aims of such studies, the founding and running of local history societies, geography, folklore, sociology, communications, 
economic history, architecture, archaeology and much else besides. In covering so wide a field it is natural that the space 
devoted to manuscript sources should be limited; that it should be as limited as it is reflects the degree of importance 
attached to them by the author. “Some people”, he writes, “take to manuscripts as a duck to water, others insist on being 
frightened by manuscripts; there is, nevertheless, work for both types of person.” The present volume is likely to be of most 
assistance to those who insist upon being frightened. Archivists will also regret the lack of emphasis upon the record publish- 
ing functions of local societies—perhaps their most valuable work. W. KELLAWAY 


RECORDS—REFERENCE GUIDE. COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. DEPARTMENT OF CUSTOMS AND 
EXCISE. Canberra. Issue No. 4. Appendices and Addendum. F’|scap, 88 pp. (stencilled). 


The records of the indirect tax administrations in Australia have been subject to all the vagaries commonly found with 
the records of fiscal services. In Australia the Customs were administered firs: by Imperial, later by State, and finally by 
Commonwealth, authority; the Customs service was administratively integrated at one time with the Department of 
Trade and, at another, with the Excise; the surviving records that are in central and federal custody are partly in the 
Federal Archives, partly in the Central Office and partly in the National Library; those that are in state custody are divided 
among the separate State archives, the Customs Library and the various local Custom Houses; and apart altogether from 
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this, there are the manuscripts now to be found in the Archive Departments and Special Collections of the various public 
libraries. The Commonwealth authorities have done well, therefore, to issue from the Central Office at Canberra this union 
list of all these records—under the title of Reference Guide. 

This guide, then, seeks to list the material that has been deliberately preserved, or has otherwise survived, relating to 
the pre-federation Customs (i.e. that prior to 1901), the Commonwealth Department of Trade and Customs between 
1901 and 1955, and the Department of Customs and Excise thereafter. It embraces, however, not only manuscript records, 
but also printed regulations and hand books, published books and periodicals, collections of relevant newspaper cuttings, 
and similar ancillary material; the whole from 1810 until last year. 

This material is now preserved both for “inside’’ administrative purposes, and for “‘outside” study and research. For 
“inside” purposes the official object is declared to be “‘to provide the essential basis of study of the precedents and lessons 
of the past as an aid to present [and presumably future] administrators”. For “outside” purposes the object is threefold: 
firstly—and perhaps it is significant that this is placed first—‘“‘to safeguard the rights and privileges of private organisations 
and citizens”. (Incidentally, this reminds us of “the peoples’ evidences being made accessible to all the King’s subjects” — 
and the year 1800 and the early Record Commissions) ; secondly, “to document the democratic, constitutional and legal 
basis of the Commonwealth government”; and thirdly ‘‘to document the origins, development and substantive activities 
of the Department”. 

The Reference Guide has been prepared for the use of both “inside” administrators and “outside” researchers. Such 
restrictions as there may be upon the production of documents to “outside” researchers are not indicated against the 
specific items, or classes of items, concerned, but the principles governing such restricted production are clearly stated in 
the introductory notes. The official policy is, we learn, to open the records “to the maximum extent consistent with public 
interest”. This “public interest”, however, is sometimes best served by restricted access: for example, if the Customs failed 
in the proper safeguard of information confidentially obtained, public trust in the service might very well be undermined, 
and, in consequence, the Department might be seriously hampered either in the collection of other information or in its 
regulatory functions. Furthermore, it is in any case part of an individual’s freedom that his private or business affairs, or 
secrets, should not be improperly divulged, against his interests, to his rivals or competitors. ‘This “protection of privacy”, 
however, would not be operated in such a way as to restrict access, for example, to the records of the official activities of 
officers (as distinct from the records of their private activities) on the ground that access to them “‘might prove detrimental 
to their reputations”. Subject to such restrictions, inquiries from “outside” researchers are welcomed and facilities for 
inspection and study are officially provided. 

It is noteworthy that Canberra passes London the compliment of opening the Reference Guide with the text of a letter, 
dated from the London Custom House, 9 May 1809—when (at least for Customs purposes) all the oversea territories were 
as yet “plantations’’—-strictly enjoining all principal officials ‘carefully to preserve . . . all Orders Letters and Communica- 
tions . . . and to have the same forthwith, after the receipt thereof, regularly entered into a proper Book or Books, to be 
kept at the Custom House for that purpose . . . for your respective information and government and . . . for the information 
and government of the Persons who may succeed you in Office”. 

The Commonwealth Authorities are to be congratulated upon the production of this Reference Guide, and its appearance 
is doubtless as welcome “‘in the office’’ as it is “outside”. The material referred to is divided into 133 classes (here termed 
items”), and these classes or “items” are alphabetically arranged, serially numbered, and then further sub-divided into 
individual pieces or runs. Occasionally these individual pieces will appear in more than one class or “item”, as may seem 
advisable. An index of all items in Commonwealth custody is being prepared. In this union list, the location of separate 
pieces, the appropriate general conditions of access, and relative accession references, etc., are clearly stated, together with 
the number of volumes or the linear feet of paper in the run. Occasionally, however, one discerns what seems to be some 
imprecision of terminology. The use of the term “shipping register’, for example, could leave at least the ‘“‘outside”’ 
researcher doubtful as to whether the volume is a port register of ship movements (e.g. arrivals and sailings, or reports and 
clearances) or the statutory register-book of property-title in British ships. Or again, the bare term “statistics” is imprecise 
in not distinguishing between statistics of revenue, of trade and merchandise, and of ships and shipping. 

It seems somewhat surprising that so little of a truly archival character has survived—a few disjecta membra—from 
that rather ambiguous period between the earliest imposition of Customs duties by the Colonial Legislatures and the 
final repeal in the Colonies of the Imperial duties. For example, Colonial duties were being collected in Van Dieman’s 
Land in 1834, in New South Wales in 1840, in South Australia in 1848 and in Western Australia in 1849. When imperial 
authority was finally withdrawn, the colonial authority was specifically charged “to enforce the surviving navigation 
laws and to issue certificates of registry to British and colonial-built ships”. Hence the earliest of these records surviving in 
Australia today, of a fully archival character, relate directly to the control of shipping rather than to fiscal affairs: for 
example, the Tasmanian volumes of ships’ records, from 1823, in the State Archives in Hobart; the Port Phillip shipping 
register, 1828-30, in the Central Office, Canberra; and the Adelaide volumes of ships’ manifests from 1838. 

This relative rarity of early archival material is particularly surprising in the case of shipping registers (that is to say, 
the register-books of property-title) which, incidentally, come indirectly to play such an important part in the development 
of the form of property-title to real estate in Australia. One of the imperial Customs’ best exports to Colonial Australia 
was Robert Torrens—to be Collector of Customs at Adelaide (1841), and, in that capacity also, the registrar of British 
ships. The fresh mind of Torrens saw clearly the advantages of extending the simple, yet effective, Customs system of 
ship-registry to land also, and saw, furthermore, that whatever arguments—mostly specious—might apply against such 
extension in England, they could not apply in a “new” country such as Australia. Hence came—ultimately—the Torrens’ 
Real Property Act in Australia and the “Torrens title” there today. One of Australia’s best re-exports to Britain (apart 
from better cricket) was this system of land registry—hence the Land Registry in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, 
the Australian origin of whose central idea seems never to be acknowledged. 

One notices in the Reference Guide that the earliest Colonial Act preserved in the Customs House at Sydney is “tan 
Act for shortening Acts of the Legislative Council”. The very next item is “An Act to amend and extend the Act passed 
for shortening Acts of the Legislature”. 

It all sounds familiar at home. RUPERT C. JARVIS 
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Changes in the Members’ List 


NEW MEMBERS 
U.K. 


Associate Members 


se J. E., Essex Record Office, County Hall, Chelmsford (Essex C. i. 
ARNETT, R. D., M.A., D.LITT., F.8.A., 14 Eldon Grove, London, N.W.3 (Spanish & Portugese Jews’ Synagogue, London). 

BOULTON, Miss H. E., M.A., The Town Hall, Chester (Chester Corporation). 
BOYLE, Miss M. W., M.. ve The University Archives, The University, Glasgow, W.2. (University of Glasgow). 
CARSON, E. A., M. ee King’ 's Beam House, Mark Lane, London, E.C.3 (H.M. Customs & Excise). 
CHAPMAN, Miss B. R., B.A., 2 King Henry’s Road, Lewes, Sussex (East Sussex C.C.). 
CROSS, Miss M. A., Baas Hill House, Bell Lane, Broxbourne, Herts (Ministry of ae 
DYBLE, Miss V., 8.a., County Record Office, County Hall, Dorchester (Dorset C.C.). 
FOWKES, Miss J. W., B.A., 8 King Edward’s Avenue, Gloucester (Gloucester City Library). 
GARVEY, J. P., 35 Thaxted Road, New Eltham, S.E.g (London County Council). 
GRIF FITHS, Miss B., B.A., County Record Office, Dolgellan, Merionethshire (Merionethshire C.C.). 
HALL, L. S., Baas Hill House, Bell Lane, Broxbourne, Herts. (Ministry of Aviation). 
HARRIS, Miss E., B.A., I1 Southcote Lane, Reading (Berkshire C.C.). 
HUTTON, B. G.,' B.A., 8 Bluecoat Yard, Ware, Herts. (Hertfordshire C.C.). 
INGOLD, Miss J., 3.A., Delapre Abbey, Northam — (Northamptonshire Archives Committee). 
INGRAM, Major T. i: Sirron Lodge, Vine Road, London, S.W. 13 — of Halifax) 

ACKSON, P., 55 Northgate, Barnsley, Yorkshire (National Coal Board). 

LOYD, Cc. M., B.A., Lincs. Archives Office, Exchequer Gate, Linn (Lincolnshire Archives Committee). 
MORRIS, Miss M. a 3 Redcliffe Road, London, S.W.10 (Westminster City Council). 
OAKLEY, Miss A. M., M.A., Wingfiel id Bank, Ryarsh, West Malling, Kent (Kent C.C.). 
POTTS, R. A. J., 8. th 2 Pauls Terrace, Truro (Cornwall C.C.) 
SMITH, Miss L. ™M., B.a., 129 Old Lodge Lane, Purley, Surrey (Corporation of London). 
TAYLOR, D. L., 18 "St. Leonards Lea, Barnsley Road, Doncaster, Yorks. (National Coal Board). 
WHITEHOUSE, Miss S., m.A., 29 Chestnut Walk, Worcester (Worcester C.C.). 
WILLIAMS, Miss N., B. ig 2 King Henry’s Road, ” Lewes, Sussex (East Sussex C.C.). 


COMMONWEALTH 
Honorary Member 
HILLER, V. W., 0.8.£., Box HG 106, Highlands, Salisbury, S. Rhodesia. 


Members 


KIESER, A., M.A., Ph.p., Office of the Chief Archivist, Union Buildings, Pretoria, South Africa (Union of South Africa). 
SRIVASTAVA, K. 4 M.. ai, c/o State Archives, U.P., Allahabad, India (Govt. of UI P., Lucknow, India). 


Associate Member 
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